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FACT AND COMMENT 


T AST month, twenty manufacturers made a display 
of upholstery goods at the Philadelphia School of 
Design for Women, as examples of the application of 
art to quantity production, mass produc- 
Art and tion—a term frequently of opprobrium, 
Quantity the assumption being that art as applied 
Production to industry was a little lower than any 
other kind of art. 

I am proud of the work of Gostelowe and William 
Savery whose work in Philadelphia 150 years ago was 
equal to anything that Chippendale ever made. One 
of Savery’s pieces made originally to sell at probably 
$200 sold last year at auction for $9,500. 

I am proud of the American tapestry panels now 
in the Widener Collection in this city, made in America 
and awarded at the St. Louis Exposition, identically 
the same high honors accorded the Royal Gobelin 
Tapestry Works of France. 

I appreciate fully the work of the early craftsmen, 
but were it not for the man in the mill and his mass 
production, few of us could afford indulgence in the 
beautiful things of life or the useful things either. 








TABLE or CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


Fine art, so-termed, the art of painting and sculp- 
ture, has always occupied in the minds of the parlor 
theorists, a rather exalted position. 

They have fostered the fallacy that the hand 
glorifies while the machine degrades. The distinction 
they would make between isolated work and the work 
created through an industrial organization is not quite 
clear. 

Raphael had an organization of one hundred 
people working for him. 

Le Brun was director of the royal workshops of 
France. 

Grinling Gibbons was master carver in the Court 
of George I. 

From Michael Angelo to Burne-Jones and Morris, 
there were hundreds of famous artists who worked in 
the industries. r 

We know Angelica Kauffmann as a portrait 
painter, but her greatest fame, like that of Pergolesi, 
was in the decorative field of industry. 

Have any of them suffered in reputation by such 
affiliations ? 

Did Rembrandt or Van Dyke fall from grace 
because their etchings were reproduced by the 
thousand? 
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There is no logic in the assumption that he who 
does a single thing never to be reproduced occupies 
a higher plane than he who does a similar thing that is 
worthy of repetition in mass production, a source of 
gratification not to the few but to the multitude. 

Chippendale had an industrial organization back 
of him. 

Duncan Phyfe had a shop with forty workmen. 

Was he any the less an artist because he needed 
help? 

I maintain that the greatest benefactor to the 
human race is the man who contributes most to the 
joy of living. 

As the radio reaches millions who could never 
hope otherwise to hear the spoken word of a great 
orator or the voice of a great singer, so Jacquard 
enabled us by his invention to furnish replicas of fine 
designs in fabrics to millions of people who never 
hoped to possess the original. 

Indeed, the thought that there is a finer art than 
the art employed in industry, is fallacious. 

No art is fine art because of any particular medium 
of expression. 


MET an old time upholstery man the other day and 
he started grouching about the way things were 
going. “In the old days I used to think that the 
merchandise man, when he 
A Kick from an arrived in the complex of 
Old Upholstery Man systematized business was a 
and the Answer monumental nuisance but think 
of what we have got today 
with the different departments abutting, and butting 
into mine and the Model Rooms drawing my trade 
away, including the model Kitchens and Bath rooms 
and the Antique departments and Departments of 
Interior Decoration and Expositions all distracting 
attention from my department. Why up in the furni- 
ture stock they are carrying a regular line of uphol- 
stery stuff for the furniture that’s in the muslin. 
I don’t suppose I ought to kick about that so much 
because I have been carrying chairs myself in the 
muslin for years.” 

And I told him he ought to thank his lucky stars 
that he was in a store that was doing so much for him. 
It’s all these various activities that attract people 
interested in furnishings. Crowds that go to the 
antique department for furniture, brass and pewter 
and glassware nine times out of ten drift into the 
upholstery department. A certain percentage of the 
people who get to the interior decoration department 
look things over there but do their buying in the 
regular stock. 

For thirty-five years we have been preaching the 
spirit of cooperation between all the various depart- 
ments in the dry goods house. We have suggested that 





they ought to get together like a board of directors, 
each aiding the other department by the interchange 
of stock, where such an interchange would assist sales. 
In some cases this is done; but sometimes it is done 
by the arbitrary policy of some general director or 
merchandise man, who insists ypon it that these 
various interests should work in harmony. 


[* ouR last issue we did the Massachusetts Mohair 
Plush Co. an injustice in assuming their pioneer 
efforts were largely in the manufacture of cloak and 
suit plushes. As a matter of fact, 
Concerning the they were one of the first to sense 
Massachusetts the great importance of upholstery 
Mohair Plush Co. mohairs. As far back as 1892, 
they made plain, embossed and 
crushed velours exclusively for furniture and railroads. 
A little later, they started on “friezes’”’, one of the first, 
if not the first to make this grade. They also produced 
printed plushes, “Spanish Velvets”. Along about 
1899, they made panné plush following in 1912, with 
cut plushes of high and low pile. The industry has 
expanded enormously and it should be a matter of 
pride for those who pioneered the way to the great 
results achieved by the trade in this one particular 
class of goods. 


& J. SLOANE are celebrating their eighty-fifth 

* anniversary, and a lot of history has been 
made in eighty-five years. There was no general use 

of the power loom when William 
W.& J. Sloane’s Sloane opened his little. store on 
Eighty-fifth Broadway, just opposite City Hall, 
Anniversary on the second of March, 1843. It 

_was an age of hand-weaving. Dun- 
can Phyfe was making his wonderful furniture only 
a couple of blocks above on Fulton Street, just west 
of Broadway, a close contemporary of William Sloane, 
and rosewood furniture was just coming in. Phyfe 
made it. 

Phyfe had a big shop. It is estimated that at one 
time he had 80 men working for him. Doubtless the 
elder Sloane considered this a tremendous industry, 
little dreaming that his own furniture making would 
develop as it has up in Oneida and over on Long Island. 

Few New York firms were in existence then. 
Johnson & Green, now Johnson & Faulkner, were 
located at 152 William Street, and J. H. Thorp & Co., 
then called A. & T. S. Thorp, were at 163 William 
Street. 

The firm have lived through a wonderful develop- 
ment. Ten years after they started they were the first 
to show tapestry carpets made by printing the design 
on the warps. 


(Continued on page 139) 














WHAT IS AN 


N ART instructor of mine, 25 years ago, used to 
make a great point of explaining a distinction be- 
tween people who were clever and those who were merely 
smart. To the average individual, the two terms are 
accepted as being synonymous, but once having grasped 
the distinction as explained by my old Scotch instruc- 
tor, it is difficult ever to interchange clever and smart. 
In his vocabulary, cleverness stood for skill, an acquisi- 
tion of ability reached through conscious effort, a 
certainty of result guaranteed by practice ; on the other 
hand, smartness represented an inconstant superficial 
accomplishment, accidentally arrived 
at, and not infrequently composed 
largely of bluff. 

Perhaps my venerable friend’s 
philosophy and interpretation might 
not hold so good in all fields of 
endeavor and yet it has always seemed 
to me that there is a very definite 
analogy between his use and explana- 
tion of the words clever and smart and 
the application of those same words 
to the work of an interior decorator. 

Our dictionary defines the decora- 
tor as one who decorates; specif., an 
artist or artisan, whose business is the 
decoration of houses, esp. of their 
interior—and in this very explanation 
there is evidence of an uncertainty in 
the mind of the person who wrote it, 
for it speaks of an artist or artisan 
whose business is. In other words, 
we have a mental picture of an indi- 
vidual who is part artist, part artisan (mechanic) and 
part business man, and measured by this yardstick of 
definition, it is conceivable that many of our successful 
interior decorators might come short of this triple 
designation. 

There would perhaps be no necessity of attempt- 
ing to define the function and quality of an interior 
decorator were it not for the fact that the title signifies 
a class of individuals who claim certain trade privileges 
because of their connection with the work of interior 
furnishing ; and this brings us back in our consideration 


INTERIOR DECORATOR? 


There are men and women 
too, who by years of ex- 
perience, study, research, 
experiment and practice, 
have acquired that assurance 
of judgment and taste that 
qualifies them to serve the 
public as interior decorators. 
They may have no diplomas, 
no college degrees, no State 
or National licenses; but 
they have what is far more 
important—the ability to do 
the thing their title implies 
—to decorate, furnish, and 
otherwise make comfortable 
and livable the interiors of 
homes entrusted to their 
care and direction. 


to the very question that is now agitating a great many 
wholesale dealers in decorative materials. 

What is an interior decorator? 

As we view the subject, it should be no more 
difficult to answer this question than it would be if the 
person under discussion was a doctor, a lawyer, an 
engineer, a carpenter, or a plumber. In the trades and 
in the professions, a man is what he is by reason of 
what he does and he does what he does because of 
certain qualifications that he has acquired by study 


and practice. Therefore, if we were asked to state , 


what qualifications would constitute 
a right to the title of interior decora- 
tor, we believe we could do no better 
than reiterate a statement printed by 
us some months ago. 

We said, “There are men and 
women too, who by years of experience, 
study, research, experiment and prac- 
tice, have acquired that assurance of 
judgment and taste that qualifies them 
to serve the public as interior decora- 
tors, They may have no diplomas, no 
college degrees, no State or National 
licenses but they have what is far more 
important—the ability to do the thing 
their title implies—to decorate, furnish 
and otherwise make comfortable and 
livable the interiors of homes entrusted 
to their care and direction,” 

Notwithstanding the popular 
theory that interior decorators are 
born, not made, we hold to the opinion 
that so-called “natural decorators” are entitled only 
to arfateur standing in a profession which calls for 
the imagination of an artist, the practicality of an 
artisan and the judgment and assurance of accomplish- 
ment of oné trained by repeated practice of business 
methods, 

We are not concerned about the length of time 
this might imply as a preparatory period nor with the 
difficulties that surround the task of obtaining an 
experience under competent guidance. These diffi- 
culties are a part of the game. There is no substitute, 
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in any profession, that will equal in value the benefits 
of training and experience. 

The doctor who prescribes a medicine for a 
patient does not prescribe the drugs he names but the 
effect these drugs will have upon his patient, and in 
order to know what these effects may presumably be, 
he must know the qualities and characteristics of the 
materials he employs. 

An interior decorator to be entitled to profes- 
sional standing should also be in a position to prescribe 
“effects”. Anyone can gather together a_hetero- 
geneous collection of chemicals but the result would 
After 
the same manner, any salesman could group together 
a series of heterogeneous furnishings in the belief 


never approximate a physician’s prescription. 


that he was performing the same service that an 
interior decorator delivers, but unless he is as sure of 
his “effects” as a physician, his status is dangerously 
non-professional. 

“Won't you tell me what is wrong with this 
room?” said a matron recently to an interior decorator 
worthy of the name. 

“No,” said the decorator, “that would be too 
difficult but if you will let me have complete freedom 
in it for about two hours, I will show you what can 
be done with it.” 


And he did because he knew how. 
Arrangement with him had become an instinct, 
but an instinct that had taken 35 years to perfect. 


In the Cok wikes, tor 1 





What American museums are doing to stimulate public interest in American furnishings is exemplified by this illustration 
of a room shown not so long ago by the Newark Museum. 





Furthermore, like the trained physician, who knows 
his drugs and chemicals, this man knew his floor 
coverings, his furniture, his drapery fabrics, his wall- 
paper, his pictures, his ornamental bric-a-brac, and 
knowing them he was in a position to create effects 
practically at will. 

The world is full of amateur painters, writers 
and speakers, who seek a short-cut to fame through 
smartness alone but to revert again to the philosophy 
of my old art instructor, “smart people are not always 
clever, and many a society Bengal tiger would turn 
out on close examination to be nothing but a common 
house cat.” 





THE JORDAN MARSH CO.’S EXPOSITION 
O* Marcu 5tTx# the Jordan Marsh Co. of Boston 
opened an international Exposition of Art in 
Trade, which will continue until the end of the month. 
The Exposition’s purpose is to stimulate the already 
awakened public interest in the influence of art on 
daily life, and in doing this the Jordan Marsh Co. 
have brought together a wonderful collection of furni- 
ture, sculpture, and pictures, rugs, tapestries, costumes, 
and finished interiors. Of the latter we hope to be 
able to publish illustrations in our next issue. In the 
store windows are displayed eight especially painted 
screens, the work of Drian. Two hundred pictures and 
pieces of sculpture from the Salon D’Automne were 
loaned under the auspices of the Association Francais 
D’Expansion and D’Exchanges Artistique. 
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EXPOSITION OF UPHOLSTERY GOODS IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


pas Philadelphia School of Design for Women 

held at its headquarters on the southwest corner 
of Broad and Master Streets, Philadelphia, from 
February 27th to March 10th an exhibition of art as 
applied to quantity production in the upholstery and 
allied trades. 

The following firms made generous exhibits and 
the walls of the spacious building were covered with 
the products of their mills: 

Moss Rose. Mfg. Co., Phila., Upholstery Goods 
and Drapery Fabrics; Brooks Brothers Co., Phila., 
Upholstery Fabrics and Hangings; Hardwick and 
Magee Co., Phila., Rugs and Carpets; Collins & Aik- 
man Co., Phila., Velvets; La France Textile Indus- 
tries, Phila., Furniture Coverings; John Bromley & 
Sons, Inc., Phila., Laces and Rugs; The George W. 
Blabon Co., Phila., Linoleums; Orinoka Mills, Phila., 
Upholstery Goods and Draperies; H. R. Mallinson & 
Co., Inc., New. York, Silks; Stead & Miller Co., Phila., 
Upholstery Goods and Draperies; Lesher, Whitman & 
Co., Inc., New York, Mohairs; Quaker Lace Co., 
Phila., Lace Curtains; Becker, Smith & Page, Inc., 
Wallpaper; Star & Crescent Co., Bath Mats and 
Towels, Phila.; Lenox, Inc., Trenton, China; Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Linoleum Division, Lancaster, Pa., 
Linoleums ; Mueller Mosaic Co., Trenton, N. J., Tiles; 
A. T. Abbott & Co., Phila., Upholstery Goods and 
Draperies; Cheney Brothers, New York, Silks; and 
George Royle & Co., Phila., Tapestries. 

The Philadelphia School of Design for Women 
is the oldest school in America, founded in 1844 by 
Mrs. Sarah Peter, daughter of Governor Worthington 
of Ohio and wife of the British Consul at 'Philadel- 


A corner of the lecture room and a few of the exposition fabrics recently displayed at the Philadelphia School of 
Design for Women. 


See text below. 


phia. At that early date, the classes used to meet in 
her own home on Walnut Street above Third. 

Today, the School occupies the old home of 
Edwin Forrest, the tragedian, purchased in 1880. It is 
a spacious building well equipped and enriched by the 
remarkable collection of art treasures bequeathed by 
the late John Sartain, for many years a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Institution. 

Harriet Sartain is dean. 

Today, the courses in design cover four years and 
the course in interior decoration, four years. 

Twenty-two instructors are employed on the staff. 

On the evening of February 29th, members and 
friends of the School met in conference on the subject 
of Art as Related to Quantity Production. 

The meeting was opened by an address by C. R. 
Clifford, who in closing his remarks said: ° 


“Manufacturers welcome, of course, the thor- 
oughly experienced and practical designer; but they 
want you, too, even if not so experienced, if you give 
new thought—the presentation of new ideas, the 
presentation of old ideas, newly conceived, a fertile 
conception, a pioneer spirit eager to traverse new 
trails—the spirit of art adventure—that’s what the 
mill man wants. And the mill man wants also some- 
thing more than is taught at school and that is Loyalty. 

“Tf I were to write into the profession for which 
you are preparing, a code of ethics, I would stress the 
importance of loyalty, the observance of confidential 
relationship between designer and manufacturer. 

“The head of one of the largest upholstery mills 
in this country told me recently that he goes to Europe 
for his designs, not because he can’t get good designs 
in America, but because very few of his competitors 
visit the European design studios and therefore he can 
operate there and discuss his plans, with less fear of 
their disclosure, than if he were buying his patterns here. 


(Continued on page 139) 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


 » cate LACHMAN, a member of the firm of Lach- 
man Bros., San Francisco, whose furniture store 
is said to be the second largest in California, passed 
away late in January, following a lingering illness. 
He was a native of San Francisco, fifty-two years of 
age and is survived by his widow and two sons. 

Henry T. Sloane, of W. & J. Sloane, New York 
and San Francisco, was a passenger on the new liner 
California, the largest vessel ever built in the United 
States, on her maiden trip to San.Francisco from 
New York. 

The Emporium, San Francisco, has installed a 
studio of interior decoration in the drapery section on 
the third floor, with a staff of designers and decorators 
to offer counsel without charge. 

Nathan Jacob, president of the L. Dinkelspiel 
Company, Inc., San Francisco, wholesale dry goods 
and draperies, passed away in this city on February 4. 
He was a native of San Francisco and sixty-eight 
years of age. 





Philip Landsberger, divisional sales manager for 
The Emporium, passed away recently. He had been 
in the employ of this concern continuously for thirty 
years, starting with the old Golden Rule Bazaar, and 
was a shareholder in the company. 

Katherine G. Stern, well known interior decorator 
of San Francisco, has opened a studio in the peninsula 
suburb of Burlingame. 

B. Reed Funsten, president of the Walton N. 
Moore Dry Goods Company, San Francisco, has 
returned from an Eastern trip, coming by way of the 
Panama Canal. This wholesale concern has always 
featured drapery materials on a large scale and recently 
took over the old-established business of the Hulse- 
Bradford Co., whose lines include floor coverings and 
upholstery hardware. 

Frank A. O’Connell, representing Stroheim & 
Romann in Central and Northern California and in 
the Pacific Northwest, and who was badly injured in 
an automobile accident early in the year, is again able 
to attend to his regular duties. Mrs. O’Connell, whose 
life was dispaired of for a time, is on the road to 
recovery. 

Joseph A. Tresch, of San Francisco, has opened 
an office at 816 Figueroa Street, where sample lines 
will be carried and a representative maintained. 
Willis Paisley, formerly with the California Furniture 
Company of that city, is with the new office. 

J. Landes, of R. Carillo & Co., arrived at 
San Francisco recently for an extended stay. The 
lines of this concern are carried on the Pacific Coast 
by Joseph A. Tresch. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. have taken a lease on a 





large building to be erected at once at San Jose, Cal. 
and a retail store will be opened there about the middle 
of the year. 

Mrs. Katherine Fredericks, president of the Cali- 
fornia Furniture Company, Los Angeles, and Fred T. 
Davis, of Davis & Shaw, Denver, Colo. ; were married 
recently and are making a wedding trip to South 
America, planning to be away about four months. 

E. R. Churchill has joined the staff of the John 
Breuner Company at Sacramento, in the capacity of 
buyer. He was formerly manager of the Pacific 
Coast Supply Company at Los Angeles. 

The Standard Upholstering Company has moved 
into its fine new three story factory building at Central 
and Fifteenth Streets, Los Angeles, Cal. The entire 
Pacific Coast field is covered by this concern, the 
members of which are John W. Kanowsky, president ; 
Carl J. Kanowsky and Charles H. Caspary. 

The Home Furniture Company, Pasadena, Cal., 
has moved into a fine new home. Draperies and floor 
coverings are carried. 

The Custom Upholstering Shop, formerly located 
at 2120 Vine Street, Berkeley, Cal., has been moved to 
1675 Shattuck Avenue. 

The Night and Day Studio, manufacturers of 
lamp shades, has opened at 1149 East Fourteenth 
Street, Oakland, Cal. 

The Spanish Craft Forge of Robert Roe at 
119 Pearl Street, Monterey, Cal., has been purchased 
by Robert Petersen. 

Frances C. King and C. M. Jefferay have pur- 
chased the Polychrome Studio De Luxe, 15 Pacific 
Way, Long Beach, Cal. from P. R. and Catherine 
Neugebauer. 

A furniture and floor covering department will be 
opened in the new home of Falk’s Department Store, 
Boise, Idaho. 

C. F. McLean, for some time connected with the 
Portland, Ore. branch of D. N. & E. Walter & Co., 
is now with the drapery section of Olds, Wortman & 
King, of that city. 

Edwin Sinclair, formerly connected with the main 
office of D. N. & E. Walter & Co., at San Francisco, 
has been made manager of the branch at Portland, 
succeeding C. L. Maple. 


© The William Volker Company has purchased 


property at Terry Avenue, Denny Way and Lenora 
Street, Seattle, and plans the erection of a six-story 
wholesale building. J. W. McCoy is manager of the 
Seattle interests of the Willam Volker Company. 

A well-stocked rug department has been opened 
in the new home of the Rhodes Department Store at 
Seattle, this being in charge of J. W. Oliver, formerly 
of Oakland, Cal. An art lamp department has also 
been opened. T. A. CHURCH 


LIVING ROOM IN THE VILLA BEKENCIA 


Much of the interesting furnishings in this Palm Beach residence was collected on the Continent by Mrs. 
Kenneth B. Van Riper, the wife of the owner. William Lawrence Bottomley was the architect. 
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HERE are many influences at work to make 

American home owners home furnishings conscious. 
The radio, the picture theatre, the billboard, the news- 
paper and one’s favorite magazine are preaching 
theories of comfort, style and taste with reference to 
home equipment and home adornment that are almost 
inescapable in their insistence. ; 

So prevalent are these schemes of home furnish- 
ings promotion, that they are ranked with the common- 
places of everyday existence. They have ceased to 
impress us, unless they come to our attention in some 
new and startling way. 

To impress an audience of furniture students dur- 
ing the January Grand Rapids Furniture Exposition, 
S. M. Kinney, salesmanager of the Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Company, showed a series of charts repre- 
senting the amount of high-class furniture publicity 
featured in women’s magazines in one single month. 
Thirteen magazines ran a total of 248 pages, editorial 
and advertising, in which furniture and decorative 
matter were 
played up in pic- 
ture and text. 

A reasonable 
estimate, based 
on the circula- 
tion of these 
pages, gave a 
gave a total of 
156,754,501 of 
these pages dis- 
tributed that 
month in 6,570,- 
761 American 
homes through 
the medium of a 
maga- 


favorite 
zine. 
Moreover, it 
was not the ordi- 
nary types of 
home equipment 
that was thus 





AROUSING FURNISHINGS CONSCIOUSNESS 











If the 248 magazine pages that are used in one month to feature furniture and 
furnishings were assembled in one sheet it would make a newspaper spread 
approximately 9 feet high and 13 feet wide. 





featured, but goods in which the elements of style, 
quality, character and suitability to the environment 
of some American home were strongly stressed. 

Millions of readers thus became educated to think 
along the lines advocated by these illustrated pages. 
From them they learn about what is new, good and 
proper in home equipment. Desire for possession is 
stimulated at the same time that they learn to differen- 
tiate between the English, the Colonial or Modern, as 
applied to furniture. While they also learn the style 
significance of such words as mahogany, rosewood, 
walnut, satin wood and tulip wood. 

A conservative total of the number of people who 
visit motion picture theatres, is placed at 210,000,000 
per month, and when it is remembered that every 
motion picture of the feature type is filled with scenes 
of gorgeous interiors, another tremendous influence in 
home furnishing and decoration is envisioned. 

Just what this is doing for the American public 
it is not difficult to discover. Converse with a half 
dgzen casual 
customers in a 
furniture shop 
or in the depart- 
ment of interior 
decoration in a 
department 
store, and you 
will quickly learn 
that there has 
come about a 
condition of 
familiarity with 
furniture and 
furniture styles 
that leaves alt 
but the well-in- 
formed salesmen 
of decorative 
commodities lag- 
ging far behind 
the lead of his 
customer, 
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A customer should not be more difficult to sell 
under these conditions. On the contrary, it should be 
easier to satisfy her because she knows what she 
wants. She will, however, be less inclined to put up 
with the shortcomings of inefficient salesmanship. If 
she, as a customer, has taken the trouble to inform 
herself concerning the things she wants to buy, she is 
the less likely to condone ignorance on the part of 
those whose business it is to sell the things of which 
she is in quest. . 

However little one may think of the ability of 
the lay customer to assimilate technical knowledge, 
(and we are apt to under-estimate their capacity), one 
must at least concede that the character of the infor- 
mation spread before the family is of a particularly 
high caliber. 

The finest skill in engraving and printing is 
employed and no expense is considered too great if it 
is necessary in order to present a true impression of 
the object featured in the picture. 

Furthermore, these published examples of correct 
home furnishings are not merely educational as regards 
style and character; they are especially planned to 
stimulate desire for possession. Illustrations in conse- 
quence are given the atmosphere of home surround- 
ings, and all of the arts of “staging” are employed to 
create an appearance of actuality. 

If the 248 magazine pages that are used in one 
month to feature furniture and furnishings were 
assembled in one sheet, it would make a newspaper 
spread approximately 9 feet high and 13 feet wide. 

Thus without a penny of advertising expense, 
every retailer.of home furnishings is a beneficiary of 
a tremendous volume of printed promotion with 
reference to the wares he sells, and is at the same 


time provided with both a receptive and a critical 
customer-public. i 

To take advantage of the favorable frame of 
mind that the promotive publicity the magazine and 
the moving picture have created with the public, it 
behooves those who are dependent upon the sale of 
home furnishings for their livelihood to meet the 
customer half way. They must keep abreast of the 
changing thought of their public, stimulated by the 
avenues of information we have mentioned, and be 
prepared to supplement what the customer has already 
learned by imparting other and more definite informa- 
tion concerning their own merchandise. 

The salesman who knows less than his customer 
is today sorely handicapped. Not because he has lost 
the ability to “lead” in a discussion of merchandise 
with a customer, but because he lacks the necessary 
knowledge to “sell” the well-informed customer that 
comfort, satisfaction and pride of possession which 
her new conception of home furnishing values has 
prepared her to demand. 

Of what value will it be that these millions of 
publicity pages we have mentioned are distributed to 
the furnishers’ customers if his own mind is closed to 
their influence? What will it mean to him in dollars 
and cents if he fails to bring his store’s service’ and 
personnel up to the mark of authority that these pages 
have expressed? The answer is obvious. 

But if on the other hand the figures that we have 
quoted and the diagram we present, indicating the 
quantity of magazine space devoted monthly to the 
presentation of furnishings information, will serve to 
awaken the retail trader to a knowledge of the forces 
that are at work in his behalf, we are sure that he will 
set diligently about the task of garnering the trade 
that has thus been cultivated without his effort. 
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CHINTZ ROOM IN PHILA. STORE 
SNELLENBERG & Co. in Phil i 
PAGES OF HOME DECORATING MATERIAL DIS- “ : me auneons wees 
TRIBUTED IN ONE MONTH * opened up a very interesting room, 16 x 
: 35 ft. called “Ye Olde English Chintz Room” 
MN ci wdaindu vee sta ieee 248 6,570,761 156,754,501 devoted very largely to fabrics, plain and glazed, 
Pages in _ Pages with a liberal display of furniture—fancy boudoir 
Magazine Issues Homes Distributed and “‘occasional’’ chairs, some already upholstered 
Arts & Decoration.......<.+::. 77 24,503 1,886,731 : , : : ; 
Better Homes & Gardens...... 13. 854,108 +—-11,103,404 and others in the plain. Mrs. Nita Weil, decora- 
COE BAW ec cccunssccavavce 21 32,789 688,569 tor, is in charge. Chintzes are here sho i 
OD i trnndeutWer'e tou we « 10 1,492,172 14,921,720 : . 4 . — Npipcie 
Good Housckecping .......... 14 1,387,452 —-19.424,328 styles imaginable—black chintz, plain and colored 
House and Garden ........... 45 134,231 6,040,395 chintz. E. V. Benoit, buyer for the upholstery 
House Beautiful ............. 23 88,302 2,030,946 d — d " 
Ladies’ Home Journal......... 9 — 2,599'400 23,394,600 epartment, has just returned from Europe. 
NI ehetn iN ainGinacid k os.« coe vil 6 2,152,945 12,917,670 
Mod ED sv ceeae coals ce 5 634,682 ,173, 
— i... 3 2,308,120 11°540,600 A DRAPERY department has been added to the 
Saturday Evening Post........ 12 2,683,918 + 32,207,016 furniture and floor covering departments 
W "s ion... : : 
oman’s Home Companion 8 2,178,139 17,425,112 now operated by the Peck & Hills Furniture Cou 
Los Angeles. Wallace C. Hooper is in charge. 
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WALL-PAPER SELLING MADE EASY BY EFFECTIVE DISPLAYS 


SMALL store dealing in wall-paper in one of the 
outlying districts had recently a novel window 
display which we believe could be repeated elsewhere 
with equally fortunate results. The proprietor of this 
store, tired of dressing his window in the usual fashion, 
sought a new effect, which he achieved with very 
little labor and at a small cost. 

One of the New York photographers: who spe- 
cialize in photographing room interiors supplied him 
with three prints of exquisite rooms whose walls were 
covered with striking papers, similar in character to 
those which he had in stock. He took these photo- 
graphs to a photostat establishment, had them enlarged 
to about 18 x 24 inches, and then employed a local 
artist to strengthen the details of the photostat, 
lost to a certain extent in the enlargement, and to 
apply to the walls and a few pieces of the furniture 
just enough color to make them snap out of the 
monotonous gray and have a cheerful character. 

These three photostats he then had framed inex- 
pensively. On a small easel in front of them he had 
a legend neatly printed, which ran: “When Wall-paper 
Is Used in the Finest Homes, Why Do You Hesitate ?” 

This window display caused considerable com- 


ment, and the proprietor of the store states that as a 
result of the curiosity and interest it aroused he made 
several substantial sales. 

One woman told him, he said, that: “I was hesi- 
tating about having my house redecorated not knowing 
whether to use wall-paper or paint; but the beauties 
of those seoms you are showing in the window decided 
me in favor of wall-paper rather than paint.” 

Our purpose in telling about this man’s window 
is not primarily to suggest to other wall-paper dealers 
that they copy his attack upon the public’s buying 
capacity, but to suggest that what he did is only 
another proof of the oft-repeated assertion that enter- 
prise, even in the smallest details of a business, pays 
dividends. Small merchants, especially in the wall- 
paper field, are prone to follow conventional trails in 
the conduct uf all departments of their business. It is 
not that they lack the imagination or the ingenuity to 
instigate new methods, but that for some mysterious 
reason they never seem to think of doing it, and go on 
year after year displaying their wall-papers either in 
their shops or in their windows, with the most old- 
fashioned methods; they conduct their local advertis- 

(Continued on page 137) 








Photo by M. E. Hewitt 


Enlarged and colored illustrations showing the use of wall-paper in a fine home were effectively 
incorporated in a window display by a wall-paper retailer and brought results in interest and sales. 
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TWO EXTRAORDINARY TABLES 
O* Aprit 19, 20 and 21, a most important sale of 

furniture will be held at the American Art 
Galleries, the collection of the late Judge Elbert H. 
Gary. 

We doubt if any finer examples of French furni- 
ture have ever been brought to this country. 

The two examples that we show of tables and 
table tops are both of rare woods and the most 
extraordinary marquetry, mounted in French ormolu 
and both are signed pieces. 

One by Jean Francois Oeben, one of the great 
ebenistes and inlayers in the Louis XV period. The 
other by Oeben and Roger Vandercruse Lacroix and 
both pieces made in the royal factories. 

The height of the Oeben piece is 27% 
inches and the length, 31 inches. It is authentic 
and its possession has been traced back to the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, so also the Lacroix 
piece, which is about the same size. 





AWNING COMPETITION BY THE 
ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 


5 pe Competition on Awnings announced by 

the Architectural League is a timely event to 
stimulate greater interest in awnings. The 
League offers $1050.00 for sketches showing 
artistic uses for awnings. They are doing this 
in cooperation with the Cotton Textile Institute, 
and make their appeal direct to architects and 
decorators. The competition is to close April 
2nd. They stipulate that the awnings, tracings 
of fabrics, and the fixtures must be sketched 
for three types of houses—New England 
Colonial, English Cottage, and Spanish Villa. 





The four illustrations on this and the opposite page 
are of the two tables and their tops in the collection 
of the late Judge Elbert H. Gary. They are among 
the finest examples of French marquetry ever brought 
to this country. See text at head of this column. 


The first prize in each class will be $150.00, 
with four others at $50.00 each. 

Of course there are some firms, like C. A. 
Boyle & Co., who appreciate the decorative 
influence of awnings; but unfortunately most 
of the awning firms relegate the sale of their 
stuffs to tent and awning people who are not 
always in touch with the trend of decorative 
thought. Indeed, Ernest Moss, of the Institute, 
dwells upon this fact, and says that with all the 
progress in the last generation, awnings have 
been overlooked. The country needs a better 
understanding of their decorative qualities. 

The situation is very similar to that in the 
mattress trade twenty-five years ago. People 
got from the mattress men the thing that for 
ages had satisfied them—blue-and-white striped tick- 
ings. One day an innocuous paragraph in THE 
UPHOLSTERER asked WHY? Why blue-and-white? 
Mr. Collins, of the William Simpson Co., came up to 
see us, and we introduced him to William Smith, who 
was at that time head of the upholstery department 
of W. J. Sloane. Mr. Smith gave Mr. Collins a dozen 
or more fabric suggestions appropriate to bed-tickings, 
and the Gobelin Art Tickings were the result—a line 
of bed tickings that was delightful in color and design 
—and it took the trade by storm. 

Let us hope that the Architectural League Com- 
petition will start something in the awning trade. 
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IMPORTANT RUG DESIGN COMPETITION 
f ie E Art Alliance of America, under date of Febru- 
ary 10th, announces a Rug Design Competition for 
prizes offered by the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., of 
Amsterdam, N. Y. The primary purpose of this 
competition is to direct the attention of professional 
designers and art students to the fertile field for 
creative designs which is offered by rug designing. 
The prizes are divided into four groups. Offered 
professional artists, there is a first prize of $1,000; 
a second prize of $500; and a third prize of $250. 
A first prize of $100 and a second prize of $50 is 
offered the schools with 29 to 59 competitors; four 
prizes ranging from $125 to $10 are offered to schools 
with 60 to 99 competitors; and five prizes ranging 
from $150 to $10 are offered to schools with 100 or 
more competitors. Designs that are copies of period 
motives will not be considered in the present competi- 
tion, although designs which receive their 
inspiration from historic or period motives, and 
yet are original and modern because of individ- 
ual treatment and arrangement, are acceptable. 
Designs will be received at the Art Alliance 
from April 20th to 24th, when the competition 
closes. The Jury of Award contains such 
names as Leon V. Solon, Chairman of the 
3oard, N. Y. School of Applied Design for 
Women; Stewart Culin, Curator of Ethnology, 
Brooklyn Museum of Art; Frank Alvah Par- 
sons, Director of the N. Y. School of Fine and 
Applied Art; Augusta Owen Patterson, Editor 
of Town and Country; William B. McCormick, 
Editor, International Studio; Mrs. Hope Ham- 
mond, Editor, Interior Furnishing, Woman’s 
Home Companion; Alon Bement, Ex-officio 
Director of the Art Center; and Mrs. Charles 
Bradley Saunders, Writer and Lecturer on 
Interior Decoration. 
Full details of this contest, and entry 
blanks may be obtained either from the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc., or from the secretary of 







the Rug Design Competition, Art Alliance of 
America, 65 East 56th Street, New York. 





NEW DEPARTMENTS IN S. P. BROWN 
CO. CHAIN 
fas S. P. Brown Co. have just concluded a 


lease to take over the furniture, floor cover- 
ings, drapery and lamp departments in the store 
of the Gus Holstine Dry Goods Co., Lima, Ohio 
—the largest department store in that city and 
successfully operated under the name of The 
Leader Store. 

This department is to be opened about 
April lst and is. to be in charge of R. E. 
Belongea, formerly in charge of one of the S. P. Brown 
Co. departments in Canton, Ohio. 

A new department was opened in Camden, N. J., 
in the store of Stecker & Sons, on February 2nd, 
which has proved to be a big success. 





DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH FURNITURE 
COMPILED 
x NEW volume which should be of paramount 
interest to decorators and students is the third 
and final volume of the Dictionary of English Furni- 
ture, by Percy Macquoid and Ralph Edwards, brought 
out by Charles Scribner’s Sons. This Dictionary is 
the result of many years’ labor, and is the most exten- 
sive work on the subject which has ever been written. 
The third volume, like its predecessors, is profusely 
illustrated, there being about 604 in this one volume, 
as well as 16 fine color plates. 
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How can the surface dust be removed from mohair 
upholstered furniture, together with fruit or candy 
stains, which have occurred in its use? 

Some time ago, certain of the larger cleaning 
plants installed tanks for the immersion of upholstered 
furniture in a naphtha solution, which it was claimed 
would remove surface soiling and would, at the same 
time, insure the killing of moths and moth larvae. 
More recently, some of the cleaning firms have been 
using a system of hand brushing and vacuum cleaning 
for the surface of upholstered pieces and the use of 
live steam to freshen up the fabric and at the same 
time de-moth the interior. 

We quote from a letter of the secretary of the 
National Association of Dyers & Cleaners: 

“Almost any cleaning firm could handle mohair 
upholstered furniture. The fiber in mohair is so dur- 
able that hand brushing with benzine, soap and a 
petroleum solvent will not injure it in any way, and a 
vacuum would prevent the surface liquid being ab- 
sorbed by the upholstery inside. However, the cleaning 
solvent evaporates quickly, and its effect on the uphol- 
stery would be inactive, and a moth repellent in addi- 
tion. The best method I have heard of to de-moth the 
interior is to admit live steam until the interior is 
saturated and the steam starts to escape through the 
fabric. It should be shut off then, and the article 
placed in a dry room until the moisture evaporates. 
Care must be exercised not to get a surplus amount of 
steam, because it naturally would injure the varnish on 
the woodwork. Most plants treat the woodwork with 
a wax of some form, which is removed after the 
cleaning operation is ended.” 

(Note :—It should be remembered that the appli- 
cation of water to upholstered furniture might destroy 
the curl of curled hair, therefore wet saturation should 
be avoided.) 

It has been stated that modernistic art is merely 
an aftermath of the Great War, and as such will run 
its course and disappear. Is this, in your opinion, true? 

It is a phenomenon that all great world upheavals 
seem to stimulate the artistic temperament; and un- 
doubtedly this stimulation, coming after the Great War, 
had something to do with crystallizing the development 
of modernistic art, although the principles of it were 


HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED? 





laid down prior to the war itself, and experiments along 
new art lines had been made even as far back as twenty 
years ago. 

Another contributing factor to the birth and 
growth of modernistic art was the desire of French 
designers and cabinet-makers to do something to 
arouse the French public and decorators from the rut 
into which they had fallen. For a long time only the 
most conventional styles in furniture and furnishings 
were being used, and as the designing of this type of 
materials could well be left to mediocre men, those 
who felt a desire to express themselves in new thoughts 
and ideas were somewhat left out of it. 

As to the future of the New Art, we doubt if 
there is anyone who is capable of truthfully prophesy- 
ing about it. We can all make our guesses; but we are 
too near to it to definitely say that it will either die out 
or take its place among the periods. There are many 
who say that within a few years the New Art will be 
as dead as the Dodo-bird. There are others who pro- 
claim that it is the representative art of the century. 
In considering the extravagance of both of these opin- 
ions it must be remembered that undoubtedly at the 
genesis of all of the periods there were many who 
predicted death to them. On the other hand, there 
were a great number of people who believed that the 
Mission and the Art Noveau styles of furniture would 
survive the test of time. 

What is the correct method of measuring a round- 
topped window or doorway, also the correct method of 
draping them? 

To measure a round-topped window or doorway, 
it is customary to stretch a cord across the opening 
at the point where the outlines cease to be vertical and 
begin to curve. This point is called the spring of the 
arch. If the arch is a complete semi-circle, the distance 
from the center of the cord to the top of the arch would 
be equal to the distance from the center of the cord to 
each end of the cord. Therefore, that measurement 
would be all that would be necessary to enable you to 
make a duplicate of the curve for pattern purposes. 
If the arch is an ellipse or any other shape except a 
semi-circle, it will be necessary to measure from the 
cord to the top of the arch at points not less than every 
foot across the cord, being sure to take the measure- 
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ment on the vertical line by dropping a plumb line 
every foot. With these vertical measurements it would 
be a simple matter to lay out a duplicate of the arch. 

As to the correct method of draping an arch, there 
are many methods that are correct. If the woodwork 
is of a sightly character, it is perfectly proper to have 
the drapery within the arch, that is underneath the 
woodwork, or for the purpose of obtaining greater 
height or concealing ugly woodwork it is quite permis- 
sible to bring the draperies out on the face of the 
woodwork where the treatment may be finished with a 
shirring, or with pinched up pleats at the top of curtain 
pleats or with a concealing valance. 


How can round top draperies be attached to the 
plaster opening of a wall where there is no woodwork? 

The most successful plan we have pursued is to 
construct an arched frame, the same shape as the 
plaster, which will serve the same purpose that a cor- 
nice board serves over a flat-top window. This may 
project two or three inches from the wall and be 
fastened by means of metal knee braces or right angle 
brackets. Because of the circle, it is necessary to build 
up the frame by gluing together several thicknesses 
of lumber and then have the arch sawed out on a 
band saw. This frame is then covered flat with the 
material, of which the curtains are made, and then 
attached to the wall as we have suggested. 

What tools are needed for the laying out and 
cutting of drapery patterns? 

As to the tools needed for cutting of drapery pat- 
terns, we would say that our students in the Summer 
Course last year, were equipped with a small tack 
hammer, a 9-inch pair of shears, a 60-inch tape line, 
a yard stick, and some twine and tacks. With these 


simple tools they were able to execute the most difficult 
draperies. 


At the annual dinner of the Philadelphia Carpet & Upholstery Club. 


THE PHILA. CARPET & UPHOLSTERY 
CLUB DINNER 


ges annual dinner of the Philadelphia Carpet & 

Upholstery Club was held at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel on February 23rd. Members and guests 
numbering over 300 were served an excellent dinner, 
and the affair, as usual, was very successful. H. K. 
Gregory, the retiring president, reviewed the work 
accomplished since the inception of the club three 
years ago, and paid a high tribute to the cooperation 
he had received from his fellow-members. In token 
of the appreciation of Mr. Gregory’s administration, 
the members of the club presented him with a clock. 
Judge Utley E. Crane acted as toastmaster, as usual, 
and was presented with a silver coffee service, in 
celebration of the fact that he has recently joined the 
ranks of the benedicts. 

The guest speaker was Irving S. Paull, president 
of the Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of America, 
Inc. 

The subject of his address was: “Our Over- 
looked Opportunities”. An enjoyable talk was made 
by Gus Handerson, of Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc. 
His experience in buying a Windsor chair, as illus- 
trating high powered salesmanship, did much to 
enliven the proceedings. 

E, E. W. Cruickshank, the new president, made a 
brief address, asking for the continued cooperation of 
the club members. 

The newly elected officers are: president, E. E. 
W. Cruickshank; vice president, O. T. McMaster; 
treasurer, Charles L. Glanz; secretary, Alex. Foote; 
assistant secretary, Alex. Mayberry. 

The members of this organization show a laudable 
interest in its activities which has helped to make it. 
one of the outstanding clubs of its kind. 









A DINING ROOM IN THE NEW ART STYLE 


Exhibited by Abraham & Straus, Inc., Brooklyn, in their recent presentation of modern art in an American home. 
See text on page 109. 
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A MODERN ART BEDROOM IN AN AMERICAN HOME 


As shown by Abraham & Straus, Inc., Brooklyn, in their recent exhibition. 
See text on opposite page. 
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HE various 
exhibitions of 
New Art furnish- 
ings, the most re- 
cent at Lord & 
Taylor’s and Abra- 
ham & Straus, show 
a very great public interest in the subject. 

They attracted big crowds and undoubtedly many 
were impressed and are buying lamp-shades, cushions, 
china, brass—small things, and fabrics too, because 
fabrics are easily used; especially if they have the 
right colorings, independent of the design. 

With furniture, however, it is different. The 
manufacturers are doing excellent work, and the New 
Art styles are as graceful and pleasing as anything in 
Europe. 
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Modernistic chair by S. Karpen & Bros. 


Any effort to push the goods commercially and 
indiscriminately will result in nothing but discord 
and chaos. 

Our American manufacturers are avoiding the 
extremes of the style. They are presenting every- 
thing conservatively. It has been always so. The 
Empire had to be modified for the American public. 
The Georgian periods were all modified. 

The Lord & Taylor exposition is strictly a French 
exposition. Although there are four adjoining rooms 
planned by Lord & Taylor, the furniture made in this 
country by Lord & Taylor’s directions from Lord & 
Taylor’s designs, nevertheless the firm announced 
publicly that their exposition itself is an exposition of 
French style and workmanship. Later on they may 
present another exposition showing the American 
interpretation of this style. They emphasize the fact 
that no American manufacturers are represented in 
either the exposition or the adjacent rooms of the 
exposition. 

The Johnson-Handley-Johnson Co. of Grand 
Rapids whose Dynamique furniture as shown else- 
where at Lord & Taylor’s is a good example of what 
can be done in the New Art. These pieces are 
unusually good but like any other period furniture, it 
must be used right. : 

John Helmsky, Inc. are making some delightful 
examples. So also the Mueller Furniture Co., the 
Robert W. Irwin Co. and S» Karpen & Bros. 

W. & J. Sloane are showing one very interesting 





An interesting corner at Abraham & Straus, Inc. 


THE NEW ART—ITS FUTURE 


Consideration of its Merits and How Best it May Be Used 
Together with Comment upon Current Exhibitions 
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in Two New York Stores 


bedroom suite, but it is pleasing because very simple. 

One must realize that this New Art is not an art 
that can be introduced piece-meal into a household. 
You can’t add a little here and there. It must have a 
complete environment of its own because in the last 
five or six years, we have been through a period of 
extensive refurnishing and the American home has 
been filled with antiques or antique reproductions. 

If there is breakage in a house, one can easily fill 
in with something from the average stock but you 
can’t fill in with anything in the New Art. And the 
one danger to its successful introduction, lies in com- 
mercialism. You can’t push the style beyond the 
capacity of the decorator to handle it. 

S. W. Reyburn of Lord & Taylor said recently: 

“We do not think that this New Art will be a 
merchandising success unless it is offered to the public 
as an environment of ensemble. Small pieces—glass- 
ware, ceramics, etc. will sell in the different depart- 
ments. There are small pieces that might sell in the 
furniture department but even when they do sell in 
the furniture department, they need associates.” 

Paul T. Frankl makes use of only the simpler 
things in “The Livable House Transformed” which 
he has re-decorated for Abraham & Straus and which 











TWO MODERNISTIC BEDROOMS ON VIEW AT LORD & TAYLOR’S 








will be on exhibition on their fourth floor until the 


end of May. 


The living room shows a ceiling of pale salmon 
and carpet of greyish black. The fireplace is in grey 


and silver. The glass light- 
ing fixtures and red Mo- 
rocco leather wing chairs, 
with low mirror-topped 
table of rosewood standing 
in front of it, are very 
pleasing as well as the sil- 
ver plated lamp. 

The boudoir is simply 
a beautiful color scheme. 
There is nothing to criti- 
cize excepting perhaps the 
luxuriousness of the color 
scheme. , 

The breakfast room 
will appeal to most young 
people as very dainty and 
delicate. The wood is nat- 
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Another room at the Abraham & Straus Exhibit. 
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ural finished American walnut. The room is lighted 
from a silver and ground glass fixture in the ceiling. 

The bedroom wallpaper has a light green back- 
ground. The wood-work is in greyish black lacquer, 


trimmed in silver. The 
bed is exceedingly low. The 
dressing table of gray- 
stained maple has lights set 
into its sides, giving direct 
reflection. 

In the dining room, 
the furniture is a creamy 
tan, the chairs being cov- 
ered in calf-skin. The wall- 
paper is in several shades 
of yellow stripes, and the 
hangings are silvery green. 

If this New Art is to 
find a permanent place as 
Duncan Phyfe’s interpreta- 
tion of the Late Empire 
found a place, where the 
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original was taboo, one must consider the temperament 
of the American people. 

There is plenty of material in the market to 
present this subject properly but to attempt any make- 
shift is to create discord. It is a thing to be done well 
or not at all. 

One must realize that today everybody is interested 
in antiques, that means the older or conservative styles. 

Five years ago, people who took to antiques were 
in the vast minority. There was little interest in 
antiques. Today, the museums have antique wings. 
The big department stores have gone in strong for 
antiques. Four magazines have been established in 
the interests of the antique collector. The big daily 
papers, like The Boston Transcript and The New 
York Sun, devote special departments to the subject. 
An antique dealers’ association has been formed. 


Manufacturers generally are all making reproduc- 
tions of the antique—Italian, Spanish, French, English 
and American—modern pieces to complete the environ- 
ment of an antique nucleus. 

Even in the period styles, public sentiment leans 
toward the simpler examples like the Provincial 
expression of the French style. 

This New Art is not a style that will mix readily 
in the family of existing styles. It will have to find 
its own coterie of sympathetic relations and that is not 
easy. 

One must realize that the New Art is not an art 
that can be introduced into the modern family of 
furnishings because it is distinctly alien. It must have 
an environment of its own. 


C. Re 


Fabric designs to accompany article on opposite page. 
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FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 





By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehensive Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 
Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


V. Earty CHRISTIAN AND MIppLe AGEs 


ONTRARY to the most common interpretation of 
the term Early Christian that period of time so 
designated in the world’s history was by no means 
a period of peaceful activity. The church was fre- 
quently engaged in armed controversy and the war of 
the Crusades was not the only evidences of ecclesias- 
tical activities that included the organized destruction 
of life and property. We must, therefore, envision 
that entire period when civilization was, so to speak, 
in flux, as a time when cruelty was common, war a 
business and the spoils of the victor an unquestioned 
possession. 





During the centuries which overlapped from the 
Early Christian period through the medieval, wars of 
conquest were for the major nations merely an inter- 
lude between local conflicts. Great castles were garri- 
soned and the population was, for the most part, com- 
posed of two factors—warring chieftains and those 
who took sides as their suporters. We are thus pre- 
pared to find in the fabrics of the period a symboliza- 
tion of the spirit of combat—lions affronte, predatory 
birds, to some extent conventionalized but often pic- 
tured with all the cruelty which attended mortal com- 
bat among the lower creatures. Even where some 
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concession was made to the symbolisms of peace and 
religious fervor, it was not infrequently accompanied 
as were religious exercises by representations of the 
shedding of blood and the sacrifice of life. Thus the 
eagle, the hawk, the lion, the leopard and the tiger 
are commonly found in fabrics of medieval origin, 
accompanied, for purposes of pictorial composition, 
by animals and birds which have more peaceful charac- 
teristics like the deer, the goat, the rabbit and the 
lesser birds. | 

A Persian or Indian influence is frequently dis- 
cernible not alone in the typical Asiatic treatment of 
conventionalized floral and foliage forms, but also in 
frequent use as a decorative motif of the Cheetah or 
hunting leopard—a semi-domesticated animal, trained 
to hunt as a form of human diversion and amusement. 
In figures 100, 115, 116 and 118 are representations of 
the animal we have just mentioned, the collar indicat- 
ing in each case the fact that its freedom from the 
leash is to temporarily serve a definite purpose. 

If to this period, there can be definitely attributed 
any native form or style, it would be that of Arabian 
or Persian, which not only followed directly the more 
definite Byzantine and Sassanian or old Persian types 
but frequently showed an over-lapping inter-relation- 
ship between the earlier and later influences. In the 
Arabian, we find as a dominant characteristic an 
almost complete regularity and systematic balance, 
Palmettes—pineapple leaves and forms of the “Hom” 
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116 


(tree of life) which definitely branch to the right and 
left of a vertical central line. 

We also find, in many figures employed, a break- 
ing away from the strict interdiction of the Koran, 
which forbade the presentation of any form of animal 
life. Thus, we have lions with foliated manes, limbs 
and tails and other animals so intermingled with the 
foliage of trees and vines that it is difficult to determine 
where the foliage ends and the form of the animal 
begins. 

While doubtless the crusades served to introduce 
a great deal of Oriental splendor into European 
environment during the period of the middle ages, it is 
not impossible that much that was represented as being 
imported at that time, had really been produced in 
domestic plants—for then as now, the glamor of hav- 
ing been produced in some foreign field enhanced the 
price whether or not the history was always strictly 
true. 

There is also much of symbolism in the types of 
animals and birds employed at this period. Instead of 
designs which merely portrayed the environment of 
the people, there was a very definite attempt to express 
ideas, to recite history or to represent some emotion 
instead of the scenes which in the Byzantine, Sassanian 
and the Roman, were representative of the hunt, of 
war or of the circus (Roman or Consular). We have 
the eagle and the lion, which represent force, power, 
authority ; the peacock represents riches, luxury; and 
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the dove indicative of the softer emotions. Frequently 
also, there are representations of the religion of India 
and of China—the sky represented by descending rays 
of light, and the struggle between good and evil rep- 
resented by the combats between animals or animals 
and birds. 

Fig. 100, which is in reality a collection of indi- 
vidual motifs, arranged in successive and continuous 
bands is distinctly of the type having an Oriental 
inspiration. It is from the Cluny Museum and was 
probably of Sicilian manufacture, though definitely 
Oriental in its inspiration. In this particular design, 
it is interesting to notice both domestic and wild 
animals, the domestic being represented by the goats 
in the small band and by the dogs in the larger band, 
while at the bottom of the band are spotted animals, 
the spots of which, together with the collar each 
carries, are undoubtedly indicative of the hunting 
leopard already referred to. 

Fig. 106 in the South Kensington Museum is of 
the same character. 

Figs. 102 and 103 are fragments of dalmatics. 
30th are of Persian design inspiration but are prob- 
ably of European manufacture. 

Fig. 104 is a portion of silk brocade, Persian in 
character and attributed to the 13th Century. 

Fig. 105 is taken from a Persian velour of about 
the 10th Century. The lions are exceedingly grotesque 
and their position has been employed to create a cen- 
tral symmetrical figure, utilizing their hind quarters 
and leaf-tipped tails more for the effect they produce 
than for the purpose of creating an exact portrait. 





Fig. 107 is a printed taffeta of Persian character 
and attributed to the 12th Century. In this design, 
though but faintly reproduced, there is representation 
of what might be intended for a lion bearing his 
weight upon a smaller animal, either in combat or 
play, to be in turn interfered with by a phenix-like 
two-headed bird. 

Fig. 108 introduces a Spanish influence in the 
interlacement of strap-like forms and is probably 
Spanish Arabian. We find similar indications of 
Spanish Arabian influence in figures 109 and 111, both 
belonging to the 13th Century designated Hyspano- 
Arabe by the Museum of the Chamber of Commerce, 
at Lyons. 

Fig. 110 is also Spanish Arabian in character and 
is from the same museum. 

Fig. 112 reverts again to the Byzantine type and 
is a decorated damask with the design motif here 
shown being repeated over the entire surface of the 
fabric, which is of the 12th Century. 

Fig. 113, also a damask, is attributed to the same 
period. 

Fig. 114, a Sicilian fabric of the 12th to the 13th 
Century, shows several forms of life—a water fowl, 
a sea horse, two cherubs as well as birds perched upon 
the rigging of the vessel. The tree at the extreme left 
of this illustration, half of which only shows, is 
undoubtedly a representation of a cocoanut palm, 
highly conventionalized. 

Fig. 115, a Sicilian gold tissue of the 11th Cen- 
tury, is highly fanciful and shows the presence of 
(Continued on page 137) 
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AT THE RETAIL FURNITURE INSTITUTE 


A’ THE last session of the National Retail Furniture 
Institute, held in Grand Rapids during the Janu- 
ary Market many addresses by individuals prominent 
in the decorative fields were given. The sessions 
which are always well attended represent the, best 
efforts of the furniture industry, wholesale as well as 
retail, to give a comprehensive survey of trade condi- 
tions as a help to better service and salesmanship. 
Unfortunately, lack of space prevents us from publish- 
ing any of these addresses in full; but the following 
excerpts represent some of the more important things 
said by the various speakers: 

“And I want to tell you the competition today is 
the hardest and keenest and most pitiless that I have 
ever seen. The failures today in the United States are 
about 2000 a month, the greatest in the world, and yet, 
gentlemen, I think there is the biggest opportunity in 
the house-furnishing business for the individual who 
wants to follow it and wants to work it up that there 
has ever been in the history of the furniture business.” 


S. Georce Graves, V. P., 


Nat. Retail Furniture Ass'n. 





“The greatest assistance that any merchant can 
render his salesmen is to help them to meet customers 
by giving them information on merchandise, keeping 
them informed of all current and prospective advertis- 
ing and teaching them some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples which have made him a success. If merchants 
generally would realize that in the final analysis the 
success of their business depends on their salesmen, 
those who face the customer on the firing line, they 
would offer a greater measure of co-operation which 
would insure a greater degree of success.” 


JamMEs W. Fisk, 
The Schuster Stores, Milwaukee. 


“Fifty years ago we made good furniture in 
Grand Rapids. There was good furniture being made 
in this city from the standpoint of workmanship and 
finish. But the great development in the last 50 years 
has been in the art in the industry. The art in furni- 
ture accounts for a large part of the value of the 
average furniture which is produced today. If you 
stripped furniture of its qualities of beauty and got 
right down to building something for utilitarian use 
alone, it wouldn’t require many furniture factories to 
supply the people all of their requirements in furniture.” 


Rosert W. Irwin, Pres., 


Grand Rapids Furniture Assn. 


“Should Special and Clearance Sales be necessary 
so often as to train the public in the habit of waiting 
for bargains before they buy? There are retailers 
who get close to 40 per cent. of their total annual sales 
in two months of the year. Business taken in this way 
increases expenses per dollar of sales, and our friends 
would be better off if they could spread their sales 
more evenly over the entire year—if they could sell 
the great bulk of their merchandise at regular, reason- 
able prices, with moderate cost of doing business— 
instead of taking the same volume at lower prices and 
with higher cost of doing business.” 


ALFRED P. HAAKE, Pres., 


The Simmons Co. 


“We are in a ‘style’ age, an age when anything 
new is interesting, when anything beautiful is desired, 
when anything that will make living more delightful 
will be purchased by the people who have been 
adequately told about it. It isn’t all price that sells 
furniture. Remember that! The man who will use 
good, interesting illustrations, who will put a style 
kick in every headline, who will make all his advertis- 
ing copy as interesting to read as magazine style 
articles, who plans his displays to fit the furniture— 
he is the merchant who will be making more profits for 
a longer time than the ‘price’ shouter.” 


Barton H. UNDERHILL, Adv. Dept., 
The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit. 





“There is one thing I want to emphasize right now 
more than anything else, and that is training of the 
right kind. There is entirely too much of this bunk 
about psychology. The average salesman gets so 
tangled up and befuddled in trying to look at the 
person who is coming in to decide what price suite he 
wants to buy or just what kind of a person he is, that 
he spends all his time trying to analyze the customer 
and does not put across the sale.” 


JouHN B. VEAcH, 
Geo. J. Veach Store, Oil City, Pa. 





A BOOK ON MODERNISTIC FURNITURE 
A VOLUME which came to us recently from France, 

published by the Librairie Larousse, is entitled 
“Le Mobilier a L’Exposition des Arts Decoratifs.” 
This volume is devoted to the furniture shown at the 
1925 Exposition in Paris, and presents adequately and 
in most attractive form the best features of the show- 
ings of the modernistic designers and cabinet-makers. 
The book is splendidly illustrated, and any who have 
an interest in the modernistic movement along decora- 
tive lines will find it a mine of inspiration. 





A HANDSOME PRIVATE DINING ROOM IN THE NEW PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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WHO’S WHO IN RETAIL DECORATIVE MERCHANDISING 


See text on opposite page, 
























WHO'S WHO IN RETAIL DECORATIVE MERCHANDISING 


EDWARD BRITNER, Upholstery Buyer, Luckey, 
Platt & Co., Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Entered the 
store in 1905. Previous life spent in suburban depart- 
ment store in Wappingers Falls, N. Y. On March 
10th, 1916, became buyer of the departments including 
upholsteries, draperies and awnings. 

ALEXANDER GEO. SUTHERLAND, served an appren- 
ticeship in the dry goods business in Elgin, north of 
Scotland, at half a crown a week (about 50 cents) 
and during the first year walked six miles a day to 
work. Coming to the United States, joined the staff 
of Brown, Thomson & Co., Hartford, Conn., remain- 
ing there several years and later was assistant buyer 
for the R. H. White Co., Boston, under M. E. Mullen. 
Later became buyer for Houghton & Dutton Co., Bos- 
ton, and for the last 16 years, has been buyer of 
upholstery, rugs and furniture with the A. B. Suther- 
land Co., Lawrence, Mass., three years ago, being one 
of four admitted into the firm. 

James B. McGovern, Upholstery and Rug Buyer, 
John G. Myers Co., Albany, N. Y.—Began with this 
firm as a boy out of grammar school being stock boy, 
salesman and then buyer. Nine years ago, left this 
company and opened an interior decorating department 
for The Van-Huesen-Charles Co., Albany, and after a 
period of 18 months, returned again to The John G. 
Myers Co. 

A. T. Gay, Upholstery and Floor-Covering Buyer, 
Straus & Louis Co., Danville, Ill—Obtained first 
experience with the Linn & Scruggs Co., Decatur, IIl., 
beginning at the age of 15 and remaining about 12 
years, being manager of the wall-paper department and 
also selling in carpets and draperies as well. Became 
floor-covering and drapery buyer of the Rorabaugh 
Dry Goods Co., Wichita, Kans., remaining for 
two years, and subsequently for 12 years managed the 
Heer Furniture & Carpet Co., Springfield, Mo. Two 
years ago, joined the Straus & Louis Co., managing 
the rug and drapery departments, and one year ago, 
when this firm was incorporated as the Straus & Louis 
Carpet Co. became manager and secretary. 





R. S. Dawson, Manager of Drapery and Floor- 
Covering Department, J. A. Rudy & Sons, Paducah, 
Ky., a position which he has occupied for the past 
32 years, covering both the drapery and floor-covering 
interests of the store. 

A. B. Lerret, Manager of Floor-Coverings, 
Drapery and Contract Departments, The Edward 
Wren Co., Springfield, Ohio—Began as a parcel 
wrapper 28 years ago with Edward Wren in his old 
store, subsequently being transferred to the carpet 
department, serving an apprenticeship as stock boy at 
the period when carpet yard goods were the principal 
merchandise. Five years later, after becoming a sales- 
man, moved to Hamilton, Ohio as carpet and drapery 
buyer for The Fitton Co. Two years later, returned 
again to The Wren Co. as assistant buyer of the 
carpet, furniture and drapery departments. Subse- 
quently, manager of the floor-covering department. 
In 1917, opened a new drapery and floor-covering 
department for The Gus Holstine Dry Goods Co., 
Lima, Ohio, operating the same for 3 years and at 
that time returned again to The Edward Wren Co., 
as buyer and manager of the departments over which 
he now has jurisdiction. 

W. A. THorntTON, Upholstery and Floor-Cover- 
ing Buyer, The Bragdon Dry Goods Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio—Obtained first experience with The Dickinson 
Furniture Co., Huntington, W. Va., leaving there in 
1910 to assume the position as manager of the carpet 
and drapery departments for The Anderson Bros. Co., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. Resigned in 1916 to take a similar 
position with The Marting Bros., Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio, remaining about 7 years and leaving 3%4 years 
ago to open up the carpet and drapery departments 
with the firm, by whom he is now employed. 

S. McEwen, Drapery and Floor-Covering Buyer, 
Rucker Dry Goods Co., Petersburg, Va.—Began with 
this firm at wrapper counter 9 years ago. Three years 
later, took a selling position on the first floor and also 
helped in floor-furnishing department in busy season. 
Three years ago, became buyer. ‘ 
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Figure 33. 





PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 


By JoHn W. STEPHENSON 


(Continued from February) 


OR purposes of illustration, we have removed all mined) would be carried on in the subsequent draw- 
of the finding lines in Fig. 46, but in actual practice ings because they will be needed to determine the 
many of these finding lines (meaning the lines by location and placement of articles within the room. 
which certain points of measurement have been deter- If we go back in our series to Fig. 33, (here 
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repeated for convenience), we have the floor plan of 
a room 16 feet square. 

As we have already stated, the line of vision of 
a two-point perspective picture runs from the specta- 
tor’s point (SP) toward the corner of the room, thus 
showing two side walls at a perspective right angle 
and thereby creating a more interesting picture of that 
portion of the room lying within the camera cone of 
vision. 

In Fig. 46, we have reached the point where the 
room we are presenting has been laid out in perspec- 
tive square feet and above the perspective picture of 
the room, we have a reproduction of the floor area of 
the same room lined out in scale feet. 

In order that we may continue our instructions 
with reference to the same type of room that was used 
as a model in connection with one-point perspective, 
it is our purpose now to take a portion of the floor 
plan, shown in Fig. 33, and throw it into a two-point 
perspective representation. 

The floor plan which appears at the top of Fig. 46 
gives a little more than one-half of the floor plan of 
the room. Owing to the fact that the dimensions of 
the room we have suggested totals 16 feet each way, 
we could have chosen to represent either the right or 
left-hand side wall of the room as one of the walls of 
our perspective representation and the other wall 
would represent the rear of the room. We have 
already chosen to place our spectator’s point to the 
left.of the center of our picture, therefore, it is almost 
imperative that we treat the long wall of our room 
(the one farthest from the spectator’s point) as a side 
wall, and for this reason we plan to use the right-hand 
wall of Fig. 46 as the right side-wall of our room, the 
left wall will then be the rear wall of the room. 

Now, referring again to Fig. 33, we will note that 
if a line is drawn diagonally across this floor plan 
from the right lower corner to the left upper corner, 
the triangle above this diagonal line will contain the 
pieces of furniture marked E, F, G and portions of 
those marked H and D, together with the outline of 
the footings of our mantel, which is against the right 
wall, as shown in Fig. 37 as well as the outline of the 
floor dimensions of the window trim in the center of 
the rear wall. 

Because of the fact that table H is exactly in the 
center of the room, it will be necessary for us to show 
more than the rear half of the floor plan in order to 
get the face of the table within the scope of our vision. 
So we now proceed to reproduce the floor plan of that 
portion of figures 33 and 33A that we wish to show 
in our two-point perspective picture, and on this as a 
squared floor plan we show the outlines of the furni- 
ture, mantel footings, door outline, etc., that we plan 
to utilize in our two-point perspective representation. 
In Fig. 47, we have such a floor plan showing the 





pieces of furniture represented by D, E, F, G and H 
in exactly the same position they occupied in our old 
plan. We also show an extra piece marked X, inserted 
for the purpose of introducing an additional problem. 

In the study of perspective, it is important that 
one should be guided by rule and not by fancy. Thus, 
while it will be perfectly possible for a clever drafts- 
man to sketch by free-hand methods the outlines of 
these pieces of furniture as they appear on the floor 
plan of Fig. 47, such a sketch would lack the accuracy 
of a measured drawing and would almost certainly 
lead to further inaccuracies later on. 

In order to make clear the method of developing 
these furniture pieces in our two-point perspective 
picture, we will take the principal furniture outlines, 
one at a time, beginning with the one farthest from 
the spectator, marked E, and which, in Fig. 47, occu- 
pies the same relative floor position that it occupied in 
Fig. 33A. 

We have now the dimensions, the form and the 
location of the piece of furniture, designated as E, 
located and outlined on our flat scale floor plan, 
Fig. 47, but for this outline to be of value to us, we 
must throw it into its proper perspective position on 
our perspective floor plan, to which we have restored 
the finding lines as Fig. 48. If we observe the reced- 
ing perspective squares on the floor plan of Fig. 48 
and compare them with the scale squares of Fig. 47, 
we will recognize at once that there is very little 
relationship between the shape of the square feet in 
perspective and the shape of the same square feet in 
our ground plan, and while it may have been possible 
for us to sketch the outline of E on the ground plan 
by free-hand methods, it would be exceedingly difficult 
to accurately transfer these same ground plan dimen- 
sions to the perspective ground plan by any free-hand 
method. 

What is practically impossible on a free-hand 
basis becomes merely a routine procedure when 
reduced to a system of calculation. In other words, 
instead of depending upon an ability to sketch a free- 
hand representation, we set out with the intention of 
following definite rules of perspective procedure. 

We have already determined in connection with 
Fig. 41 that by measuring across our picture plane, 
there represented by our ground line G1-G2, we can 
locate definite foot divisions on the receding wall line, 
represented as G1-C. It will also be remembered that 
from these measurements and their relationship, first 
to the left measuring point and afterwards to the right 
vanishing point, we were enabled to lay out our whole 
room in perspective square feet. 

We now proceed in exactly the same way to locate 
the fractional measurements which define the position 
of the piece of furniture which occupies the rear 
corner of the room in Fig. 47. 
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WEST STORES 


NOVEL AND INTERESTING DISPLAY FIXTURES IN THE MID- 


See text on opposite page. 
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For purposes of calculation, we carry right angle 
lines through every corner of the furniture outline E 
to the right and left receding wall lines. On the right 
wall, we letter these four points, indicated by the 
dotted lines which pass through the corner of the 
piece, AX, BX, CX and DX. On the left or rear wall, 
we letter the corresponding dotted lines EX, FX, GX 
and HX. Thus the corner of the piece AF rests upon 
the juncture of the dotted lines AX and FX, the 
corner CH rests upon the juncture of the lines CX 
and HX. The same is true of corner BE and also of 
corner DG, although in this latter instance, the line 
DX is the same as the foot line which denotes 11 feet 
into the picture. 

With the same scale rule by which our scale foot 
measurements were determined on the ground plan, 
we can now measure the distances represented by 
these dotted lines. Measured along the right wall line 
from the corner of the room to dotted line AX is 
exactly one and one-half scale inches; from the corner 
to BX, 9 inches; from the corner to CX, 4 feet 3 inches ; 
and from the corner to DX, 5 feet. Measured along 
the left wall line from the corner of the room to HX 
is 4 scale inches; from the corner to GX, 1 foot 10% 
inches; from the corner to FX, 2 feet 3 inches; and 
from the corner to EX, 3 feet 10% inches. These 
are the measurements necessary for locating our piece 
of furniture on our perspective floor plan, which at 
this stage of our work is represented by Fig. 48. 





MID-WEST STORES SHOW NOVEL DIS- 
PLAY FIXTURES 
O’ THE illustrations shown on the adjoining page 
which were sketched by the editor of the UpHoL- 
STERER On a swing through the middle west, the 
following explanations may be of assistance. 

A rail on the back as well as on the ends of the 
Hens & Kelly cabinets increases the display space and 
assists in creating suggested groupings of fabrics. 

In the Hengerer department, there are several 
movable stands, at the top of which are four parallel 
rails over which samples may be disposed as a tem- 
porary display. The advantage of being able to dress 
one side independent of the other is indicated in the 
four rails at the top. A similar double rail backs the 
sample cases of the curtain department. 

A hardware display case in the Pogue depart- 
ment has a slanting plate glass top, beneath which are 
displayed hardware samples mounted on _ suitable 
boards like jewelers’ trays. These can be placed on 
the sloping top of the display case for examination and 
the slope, though not enough to cause the mounted 
samples to slip when laid thereon, is yet sufficient to 
prevent the showcase being used as a catch-all. In the 
numbered boxes behind the showcase are the stocks 
of the various things shown by the samples. 


In the Edwards department, there are no coun- 
ters. Everything is shown on tables with the excep- 
tion of window shades, which are displayed on a 
T-shaped rack. 

Display stands of an attractive character and in 
three different heights are utilized throughout the 
Hudson department. They make interesting spots of 
interest in the broad spaces between the fixtures. 

Nearly all of the columns in the Stix, Baer & 
Fuller department are surrounded by a square 4xture, 
four faces of which are decorated by temporary 
drapery displays. The fixtures are the width of an 
ordinary window and the display of draperies are thus 
full size so that a customer gets the proper impression 
of a completed window. Each example carries a 
ticket, giving the yardage of material, the quantity of 
trimming and the cost for making, thus enabling any 
sales person on the floor to figure the cost of producing 
the same Crapery in any other material. 

The “tank” cabinet of Carson, Pirie Scott & Co. 
has been such a success that duplicates of it are found 
in many departments throughout the country. 

The addition of a shelf to movable display stands 
in the department of Halle Bros. enables full pieces to 
be used for temporary display and is a great con- 
venience in arranging special showings. 

Display stands attached to a table in representa- 
tion of a window frame enables Gimbel Bros. to make 
a very convincing display of their ruffled curtain stock. 
Each stand accommodates two complete sets of cur- 
tains and the forward stock of the same curtains is 
found on the same table as the displayed samples. 
In one section of this department a fixture containing 
innumerable drawers provides a convenient method 
of carrying upholstery small wares—gimps, tacks, 
webbing, etc. 





HOT DOGS AND ART 


| arcmeaey have still another field of activity open 

to them. Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. through 
the medium of the Art Center and the American Civic 
Association of Washington, recently offered $5,000 in 
prizes for plans for the most artistic wayside refresh- 
ment stands. To give the matter further dignity, a 
jury was chosen consisting of George B. Ford, Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, A. F. Brinckerhoff and Electus D. 
Litchfield. 

It is wonderful how this art impulse is permeating 
the country. No sooner was the announcement of the: 
American Civic Association broadcasted to the road- 
sides than the venders of ice-cream cones, roasted’ 
chestnuts and hot peanuts, scurried in the footsteps of 
Henry Ford, the latest apostle of art in industry, and’ 
inside of a month, 700 plans were sent to the com- 
mittee in charge of the competition. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
exe diagram shown herewith gives the cutting 

patterns for the drapery shown on page 127. The 
pattern at the top is the right-hand festoon and must 
be turned over in order to get the pattern for the left 
festoon. The pattern in the lower left corner of the 
diagram is that of the double cascade while that to the 
right of it is the pattern for the double festoon. 

By enlarging the one-quarter inch squares of 
these diagrams to three-and-one-eighth inches, the 
patterns made on the scale thus determined will fit 
a doorway five feet wide. 





A GRATIFYING LETTER 
A LETTER just received from S. L. Leon, dated from 
London February 22nd, says: 
“This is a long way from home but even here, 





in London, the merits of your UPHOLSTERER are 
demonstrated. 

“T visited today, who, as you know, 
is a creator of some of our most beautiful cretonne 
designs and one of the oldest cretonne manufacturers 
in Europe. 

“In a discussion of modern designs and colorings, 
Mr. ————— brings forth your magazine to demon- 
strate the point of view in question. This merely 
demonstrated what a valuable aid your magazine is to 
the travelling buyer as well as to those who stay at 
home. Mr. expressed the opinion that he 
values your magazine beyond any trade paper he 
receives and he gets them from every part of the world. 

“My trip thus far has been very pleasant and 
successful.” . 

(signed)S. L. Leon. 















































THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


See text above. 














ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


For pattern and description see opposite page. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 





















A DINING ROOM IN THE SPANISH SPIRIT 


In the Villa Bekencia, the Palm Beach residence of Kenneth B. Van Riper. William Lawrence Bottomley 
was the architect. 


Rie The Upholsterer and 
/ Interior Decorator 





























EUROPEAN TRAINING IN THE DECORATIVE TRADES 


By H. O. Suutts* 


The Author of This Article Who Gained His Knowledge of the Crafts in Dresden is Well Fitted to 
Explain and Comment on the Methods of Continental Training 





HE word “industry”, in the 
minds of many persons, brings 
forth a. picture of factories and 
workshops, while the word “art”, 
visualizes museums and _ studios. 
To the public mind there is little 
of similarity between art and in- 
dustry, and almost no connection. 
Yet in our homes, our offices 
and in our places of entertainment the words are 
synonomous. Art is essential to industry, but without 
industry, art could not be commonplace. The hand- 
wrought creations of the artist, made possible to those 
of great wealth, are, thanks to industry and machine 
production, to be found in the homes of those of 
meagre income. 
More and more is art demanded in industry. Even 
a kitchen must be as attractive as it is efficient, and 
the staid old business office with its severe simplicity 
is giving way to the touch of the decorator and is 
rapidly becoming a place to live in, as well as a place 
to work in. 








With the demand for decorators, designers and 
skilled craftsmen becoming greater and greater as the 
appreciation of beautiful objects increases, the question 
as to where the future supply of these industrial 
artists will come from is, indeed, a question to conjure 
with. 

Our school system enables our younger generation 
to acquire a common education—replete with theory, 
but lacking in practice. When school days are over 
the vast bulk of the youngsters will drift for them- 
selves—trying many things, until, in a hit and miss 
fashion their life work settles itself upon them. Unlike 
the educational methods of Europe, where a boy is 
brought up to know: what is ahead of him, our 
American youth tastes a bit of everything in the 
pedagogical cupboard, and doesn’t have enough of one 
thing to acquire a real liking for it. In Europe, a boy 





Mr. Shultz is associated with the E. L. Mansure Co., Chicago. 





is taught a trade; in America, he is taught a smatter- 
ing of many. 

Because of the close relationship between art and 
industry, the two, in the European trade school, are 
made to so interlock that it is difficult to distinguish 
between them. A designer is a craftsman, and a 
craftsman is a designer. In America, many of the 
self-made designers know little or nothing of the crafts 
for which they design. (Any craftsman will vouch 
for this statement and no designer will agree with it.) 

My own experience is an example of the inten- 
siveness of the apprenticeship system of the “old 
country’; as a boy, I learned the upholsterer’s and 
decorator’s trade in Dresden, Saxony. The masters 
of the various trades were organized into “guilds” 
and the mechanics into labor “unions”, all uniting with 
the city, state and national governments to establish 
and jointly maintain schools of art and schools of 
industry. 

With the completion of their common school 
education, both girls and boys were compelled by law 
to learn the trade of their choosing, and learn it 
thoroughly and completely. Apprenticeship extended 
over a period of from three to five years, depending 
upon the technical requirements of the trade selected. 
An examination in the shop and in the trade school 
by a mixed committee of the guilds and the unions 
determined the skill and knowledge. of the apprentice, 
and no boy unable to pass this intensive test was 
permitted to practice his trade as a full-fledged 
mechanic. 

This system bears the ear-marks of the old 
American apprenticeship system by which a boy was 
“bound out” to his employer for a definite length of 
time. The Saxon parents or guardians signed a con- 
tract with the future employer whereby the latter was 
to give the boy every opportunity in the factory or 
shop to learn the trade, as well as to put a part of his 
time in the school. 

The parents or guardian of the apprentice paid a 
nominal sum to the employers for the instruction 
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received. Upon passing the examination the young 
man was given a certificate which enabled him to 
obtain a position as a mechanic in his trade, and a 
work book (authorized by the city government) in 
which all employers recorded the time of employment. 
My own workbook shows the names of employers in 
Berlin, Vienna, Brussels and Paris. 

My father’s shop, where I learned my trade, was 
adapted to fill special orders rather than quantity 
orders. It would not be unlike the decorative uphol- 
sterers of America, where distinctive upholstery is 
done on the order of each customer, together with 
their draping and carpet laying. Besides the indi- 
vidual orders, father had a longtime contract to do all 
of the upholstering and decorating in the Royal Opera 
House—a most fascinating place with its royal recep- 
tion rooms, boxes, passageways and foyers. 

I graduated from a private school very similar to 
our American high school just before my sixteenth 
birthday. Although my preparation was such that I 
could have entered commercial pursuits such as bank- 
ing or office work, or I could have gone on to the 
university, I followed the family custom and entered 
father’s shop to prepare myself for the ultimate 
management of his business. 

The day began at 7:00—and often before. But 
so had my school hour, so this was no hardship. 
There was a half hour rest at 10:00, a full hour at 
noon for lunch, a half hour for coffee at 4:00 in the 
afternoon, and quitting time was at 7:00. That is, 
the men quit at seven, but us boys—there were three 
of us—had to clean and sweep the shop and pick the 
tacks from the sweepings. If we could not manage to 
finish all this in the evening, we were permitted to do 
it in the morning before the men started work. And 
two evenings a week, as well as every Sunday, we went 
to trade school. The balance of the time, that is, the 
part of it that we did not consume with sleep, was 
devoted to study, as we had plenty of “home work” 
to do. 

Here is the schedule for the upholstery and 
decorator’s trade: 


UPHOLSTERING 
School Shop 

Design and construction of Making and finishing frames 

frames Selecting and tying springs 
Talks on raw materials Handling fabrics and leather 
Styles, periods and types Making cushions and slip covers 
Combining design with 

comfort 


DRAPERIES 


Measuring 
Scheming the design 
Cutting and sewing 
Applique work 
Trimming 
Installing 

Freehand draping 
Pleating sunbursts 


Styles and periods 
Theoretical cutting 
Color harmony 
How to measure 
Estimating 

Scale elevations 
Perspective 
Proportion 
Applique work 
Puffed shades 
Approach to customers— 





WALL AND CEILING COVERING 
Drawing elevations and lay- Measuring and cutting fabrics 


ing out panels Matching patterns 
Talks on different wallpapers Sewing and hanging 
Spotting large patterns Preparing walls—interlining 
Hanging leather 
Handling papers 
Panelling walls 


FLOOR COVERING 


Drawing floor plans and Sewing carpet and laying 
estimating Fibre carpet 

Talks on different types and Laying linoleum . 
makes of rugs and carpets 

Laying out patterns for 
curved stairs 


EXAMINATION 
Designing panelled walls Upholstering chair complete 
Estimating Cutting draperies 
Designing draperies Cutting slip covers 


My personal experience followed the above out- 
line, that is, my experience in learning the trade. This 
bit of autobiography, is in reality, the object of this 
paper. 

UPHOLSTERING 

Upholstering started in a reverse manner. I was 
given an old sofa and instructed to modernize it. The 
first thing to do, of course, was to remove the cover 
and all of the component parts. Upon the completion 
of this, the wooden frame was carefully changed and 
the exposed parts finished. Although my instructors 
were thorough, I had to do the actual work. 

Then came the webbing, the selection and tying 
of the springs, the stitching of an edge. The old hair 
that had come from the sofa had to be re-picked and 
this was done on a hand driven picker in the basement. 
If moths were found in the hair, it had to be boiled 
in a huge caldron, and carried to the attic to dry. 
In that there were five floors and no elevator, it was 
not very pleasant to find moths. After turning and 
drying, it had to go back to the basement for picking. 
Many a day I spent in this poorly lighted and poorly 
ventilated room picking dusty hair, and with a wet 
sponge tied across my mouth. 

In place of hair I sometimes found “sea tang”— 
a sea weed that looks like sliced tobacco. Its covering 
of salt made a most unpleasant feeling as the salt dust 
raised by the picker adhered to the perspiration on my 
body. At other times I found sheep wool in place of 
hair. This was rejuvenated by beating it with cane 
sticks over a wooden grill out in the open. 

After we had mastered the use of the upholsterer’s 
hammer—being taught how to hit the tacks rather than 
our fingers—we were shown how to finish the piece in 
muslin and fabric; how to spot the pattern and stretch 
the material straight and true; how to seam figured 
materials so as to obtain a perfect match of pattern. 
Most of the new pieces were stuffed with sisal fibre or 
moss for a foundation, with a layer of horse hair 
under the muslin and fine loose cotton under the fabric. 

(Continued on page 138) 








WaLKER—A. C. Walker, who succeeded to the 
buyership of the upholstery department of Carson, 
Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago, on U. S. Grant’s retire- 
ment two months ago, sailed for Europe on the 
S.S. Cameronian March 3rd, in the interest of his 
department. By some unfortunate error, an announce- 
ment was made in the January UPHOLSTERER that 
Mr. Grant had been succeeded by a western buyer, 
a statement which we very much regret and hasten to 
correct. 

Comstock—W. J. Comstock, formerly with S. A. 
Maxwell & Co., has established with his son, the 
publication of The Buffalo Construction News in 


Buffalo, N. Y. and will publish information on the’ 


building activities in Buffalo and vicinity. Mr. Com- 
stock will also continue to act as sales adviser for a 
number of clients. 

Grimes—Edward C. Grimes, for some time 
assistant to R. T. Montgomery of the upholstery 
department of The May Co., Cleveland, has taken 
charge of the upholstery department of Wm. Taylor 
Son & Co. 

EmMmet—Vernon L. Emmet, who has recently 
been travelling for Eugene Neumaier & Co., covering 
large cities of Middle West, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, resigned to join the staff of Loeb & Wasch 
March lst. He sailed for Europe March 10th on the 
S.S. Majestic to gather new ideas and to arrange for 
resumption of the importation of Irish point curtains 
by the firm whose service he is re-entering. 

Gates—Harry E. Gates, formerly upholstery 
buyer for the Hale Bros., Inc., San Francisco, and 
later upholstery buyer for M. Freidman & Co., of the 
same city, is representing the upholstery department 
of H. R. Mallinson & Co. on the coast. 

Watts—John Watts, floor covering buyer who 
left an assistant buyership under Charles F. Snyder 
of the Greenhut Co., New York, to become buyer of 
rugs and floor coverings for Hillman’s, Chicago, about 
twelve years ago, has since the retirement of that firm, 
joined the staff of the May Co., Baltimore, in charge 
of the floor covering department. 


WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


BuNKER—S. E. Bunker, who has been uphol- 
stery buyer for The Leslie Dry Goods Co., Haverhill, 
Mass., for the last 10 years, has in conjunction with 
Edward W. Johnson and Harry L. West, engaged in 
home furnishings business under the name of The 
Bunker-Johnson-West Co., at 10 Merrimack Street, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

Boyans—The third prize ($20) in a short story 
contest on the subject of “What My Job Means to 
Me” run under the auspices of the Woman’s Bureau 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, was won 
by Anna Boyans of The E. L. Mansure Co., Chicago. 
Miss Boyans, the winner of the prize, has been with 
The Mansure Co. for more than 30 years and is to be 
congratulated on her success in a contest which was 
state-wide in its scope. 

Danpo—H. L. Dando, the well-known Metro- 
politan upholstery salesman, recently with Marshall 
Field & Co. for a number of years, has become con- 
nected with the Furniture Fabrics Corporation, with 
headquarters at 79 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

CasTLEs—Eugene F. Castles who for the past 
eleven years has been prominently associated with the 
Collins & Aikman Co. has resigned. For ten years 
Mr. Castles has styled the line. His resignation went 
into effect on March Ist. Mr. Castles is not prepared 
to announce his plans for the future but he will con- 
tinue active in the business. 

Haser—Harold Haber of Kessel & Haber, New 
York, left on February 26th on a business trip to the 
Pacific Coast. He expects to return to New York 
about April Ist. 

KesseEL—Charles Kessel of Kessel & Haber, New 
York, is scheduled to sail on the S.S. Ile de France 
on April 7th for a two months pleasure trip through 
Europe. ; 

De Gorr—While on his recent vacation in Palm 
Beach, Fla., Herman De Goff of the Riverdale Mfg. 
Co., New York, had the satisfaction of making the 
187 yard fifteenth hole-on the Palm Beach Country 
Club golf course in a single stroke. ‘ 

Sotomon—I. Solomon, who was for many years 
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treasurer and general sales manager of the Patchogue- 
Plymouth Mills, and who retired from that concern 
last year, has become president of the Trayville 
Corporation, dealing in general investments, at 1440 
sroadway. 

ErseLt—Joseph F. Eibell, buyer of the lace cur- 
tain department at Lord & Taylor’s, New York City, 
returned from a trip in Europe, on the S.S. Leviathan 
February 27th. 

Davies- MULQUEEN-MILLER—Walter Davies, 
upholstery department of Hahne & Co., Newark; 
Sinon Mulqueen, upholstery buyer of James McCreery 
& Co., New York City; and Roy M. Miller, upholstery 
buyer of Woodward & Lothrop, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., returned from Europe on March 3rd. 

McCitay—B. F. McClay, formerly assistant to 
Roy M. Miller of Woodward & Lothrop, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., has joined the buying staff of Miller & 
Rhoads, Inc., Richmond, Va. 

Laucut—George Laucht, formerly with McCurdy 
& Co., Inc., Rochester, in charge of their upholstery 
department, has taken a similar position with W. B. 
Moses & Sons, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

WEILAND—H. W. Weiland, who has been buying 
upholstery goods for Wm. Taylor Son & Co., Cleve- 
land, and who prior to that was with Goldstein Bros., 
Indianapolis, has assumed charge of the upholstery 
department of Meekins, Packard & Wheat, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass.; beginning February 13th. 


Stone—Frederick Meade Stone, well known in 
the New York wholesale upholstery field, recently with 
B. Altman & Co., has joined the sales force of. the 
Glendale Linen Co., and will cover the Metropolitan 
district and nearby territory. 


WiLson—Charles Wilson, well-known in the New 
England territory, has gone into business for himself 
at 77 Bedford Street, Boston, working under the name 
of the Queen Curtain Mfg. Co. 

Ennis—Edward Ennis is now covering New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington for 
John W. Conquest, of Boston. 

Davis—Richard H. Davis is now covering the 
Greater Boston territory for the Bon Ton Curtain Co. 
of that city. 

Corsin—Harry W. Corbin, is now representing 
Robert Le Fort & Co., of Philadelphia, on the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Corbin will make his headquarters at the 
Hotel Lankershein, Los Angeles. 

DryFoos—S. Dryfoos, president of the Zenith 
Mills of Philadelphia, accompanied by his sister and 
niece, sailed on March 15th for New Orleans, from 
whence he will continue to the Pacific Coast. He 
expects to be away about six weeks. 


LusacH—William Lubach, for twenty-two years 
with the John V. Farwell Co., is now in charge of the 





newly-opened Chicago office of the D. S. Slater Mfg. 
Co., located at 222 W. Adams Street. 

FRASER-KENNY-SCHENCK—W. D. Fraser, uphol- 
stery buyer for Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia ; 
Tom Kenny, of Joseph Horne & Co., Pittsburgh; and 
John Schenck, of L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J., 
sailed on the S.S. Leviathan March 3rd for a trip to 
the European markets. 

HaicH—Albert Haigh has joined the selling force 
of Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., and will be in charge 
of their upholstery sales division. 

Lanpes—Joseph Landes, credit manager and 
buyer for R. Carrillo & Co., Inc., has just returned 
from an extended visit to the new Los Angeles office 
of this concern, and to other large cities in the 
Western territory. 

WEILAND—S. Leonard Weiland has been appointed 
sales manager for I. N. Slack & Co., Inc., manufac- 
turers of fine furniture, who have inaugurated an 
interior decorating department. Mr. Weiland was 
formerly manager for Leon Maybrown, and was 
recently general manager for Meyer Bros. Studio, Inc. 

McCausLanpD—It is reported that H. G. McCaus- 
land, former buyer for Stern Bros., Inc., and who 
went recently to California to enter business for him- 
self, was injured in an automobile accident which kept 
him in the hospital for three weeks. We understand 
that Mr. McCausland is now out of danger and on 
the road to recovery. 

Lans—Arthur Lans, of the Bristol Co., returned 
on February 23rd from a two weeks’ trip to the 
European markets. 

OrsENIGoO—Eugene J. Orsenigo and Henry 
Orsenigo, of the Orsenigo Co., Inc., were given the 
orders and decorations of the Crown of Italy, in 
appreciation of the splendid work they did in the 
decoration of the rooms in the Casa Italiane, donated 
by the Italians of New York to Columbia University. 
The honors were conferred on February 17th by 
Mobile Giacomo De Martino, Italian ambassador. 

LeEson—L. R. Leeson is now the Pacific Coast 
representative for the H. F. Walliser Co., Chicago, 
with headquarters at the Hayward Hotel, Los Angeles. 


OBITUARY 


Pau LoIsEAu 

ag Lorseau died February 14th, in his 53rd year, 

‘at Palm Beach. The deceased was well-known as 
a decorator—better known than most decorators 
because educated in the wholesale trade, where he had 
had many years’ experience. He started in business 
in a small way at Katonah, then moved to Mount 
Kisco, where he kept a permanent shop, with Winter 
quarters at Palm Beach. His body was interred in 

(Continued on page 137) 

















NEWS Ge 


NEW ENGLAND CURTAIN MFR’S. ASS’N. PLANS 
AT A RECENT meeting of the New England Curtain 
Manufacturers’ Association, it was decided to hold 
the Boston Curtain Week semi-annually at approxi- 
mately the same dates in January and June, so that 
the buyers may plan in advance their trips to the 
curtain center. Each one of these Curtain Weeks has 
been attended by a greater number of buyers, thus 
showing that the event is appreciated. Buyers are able, 
during Curtain Week, to see at greater convenience 
to themselves all of the various lines displayed. The 
next Curtain Week will be June 11-12-13. The new 
committee in charge is composed of Harold Gordon, 
of the Royal Curtain Co., Sidney Gutlon, of the 
Modern Curtain Co., and Harry Cline, of Stone-Cline. 
It was decided at this meeting to admit new members 
to the association only once during the year, during 
the January period. 
POWDRELL & ALEXANDER TO HANDLE DART- 
MOUTH FABRICS 
[tT Is ANNOUNCED by J. W. Powdrell, president of 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., Boston, that he has 
completed arrangements by which the drapery fabrics 
of the Dartmouth Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., will 
be sold exclusively by Powdrell & Alexander. This 
permits this firm to enter the piece goods field in a 
large way, as the Dartmouth products are well-known, 
and have been handled by the largest converters and 
jobbers throughout the country. 

All of the Dartmouth products will be finished 
at the Danielson plant of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., 
thereby enabling them to sell the line in. a finished 
state direct from the looms to the counter, following 
out Mr. Powdrell’s theory that all merchandise should 
be handled from the loom to the customer by not more 
than one or two organizations, whereas in the past 
he states it has generally been handled by at least five. 


LA FRANCE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES TO HOLD 
LA FRANCE WEEK 


WE AkE in receipt of a charming folder printed in 

silver and red on black paper, with a four-color 
illustration on its front page, announcing La France 
Week, inaugurated by La France Textile Industries, 
Philadelphia, to take place throughout its system of 
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wholesale branches. This event will occur during the 
month of May, and will be given over to exhibits of 
the new line of La France fabrics. The folder was 
printed in France and mailed from there for the 
La France concern. It is an excellent example of 
French printing craft. 


F,. SCHUMACHER’S FABRIC BOOKLET 
To THE already extensive literature which F. Schu- 
macher & Co. have issued, a new booklet has just 
been sent out to the trade called “Fabrics”, exquisitely 
printed, illustrated and colored showing a number of 
typical styles, some of them unusual like that of the 
Philippe de Lasalle brocade which is shown in color. 


SIENA ART CO. TO REMOVE 

AFrer April Ist, the Siena Art Co., Inc., of New 

York, will be located at 38 W. 26th Street. In 
their new location they will occupy the entire seventh 
floor, permitting them to combine the factory and 
showroom with ample facilities for the latter. The 
new 1928 line of this company includes among others, 
a wide range of modernistic designs. 


FURNITURE FRAME CO.’S REMOVAL 
AANNOUNCEMENT is made by Noel De Marziani, New 
York, importer of furniture frames, of his removal 
to 340 East 34th Street. At the new location, he 
occupies the entire first floor which allows ample room 
for displaying the various types of furniture frames. 


TO SPECIALIZE IN UPHOLSTERY FILLINGS 

THE interest and equipment of the Crescent City 

Moss Co., of New Orleans, have been acquired by 
Benjamin Hardock, Inc., of Philadelphia, with the 
idea of specializing in filling materials of all kinds for 
upholsterers. It is said that the Crescent City gin . 
was the first operated in this country, being established 
in 1848, 


THE prosperity of the La France Textile Industries 

is evidenced by their total sales of $5,330,161 for 
1927, an increase of $1,681,609 over last year. Bernard 
Davis, president of this concern, states that he antici- 
pates the largest business in the company’s history for 
the coming year. ‘ 
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GOULD-MESEREAU IN NEW QUARTERS 

LATE in February the Gould-Mersereau Co., Inc. 

were finally settled in their new building, 189 Lex- 
ington Avenue. The building is two stories high, with 
a basement and mezzanine, and is laid out for the 
company’s individual requirements, the show-rooms so 
arranged that their various products in furniture, 
drapery, and hardware may be displayed to the best 
advantage. ' Their new telephone numbers are Lexing- 
ton 6656-6686—6687. 


W., H.W. TEELE, at the time of his death in Janu- 
ary, was one of the oldest brass goods jobbers 
in the United States. He had built up an extensive 
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business in Boston and his associates will continue the 
lines which he had popularized for 45 years. 


(GEorGE KeERNER, Boston manufacturer of curtains, 
has removed to 57 Kneeland Street, and changed 
his firm name to The Hub Curtain Co. 


QO» Fesruary 15th the A. Loria Studio, interior 


decorators, Minneapolis removed to new quarters at 
1036 Nicollet Avenue. 


THE new Los Angeles office of R. Carrillo & Co., Inc. 


is at 816 South Figueroa Street, and is in charge of 
Joseph A. Tresch. 


Pe oR ae 


Notes on New Productions, New Importations, New Patterns which may be of Interest to the Visiting 
Buyer and Decorator. 


SPLENDID LINE OF AWNING MATERIALS 
PRrosaB_y the most gorgeously colored awning stripes 
that we have ever seen is that offered by John Boyle 
& Co. for the 1928 season in their “Gulf Stream” 
painted stripes line. Brilliance runs riot through a 


very large series of color combinations and there is 
probably no type of exterior decoration that is not 
catered to. 

For more subdued patterns and recommended for 
color fastness, the woven awning stripes in the Boyle 





showing are divided into three groups for the con- 
venience of the buyer. Sample swatches of the 
painted and woven fabrics are sent to the trade only 
on request. 

For the convenience of the awning makers, all 
types of awning and tent hardware and trimmings are 


carried in stock by John Boyle & Co. for immediate 
delivery. 


NEW LINE OF NOVELTY CURTAINS 

A Most attractive line of novelty curtains in colored 

effects is being shown by Ryan & McGahan. Com- 
binations of very dainty materials in ruffled and inser- 
tion effects are produced in the most charming manner. 
The firm also make an interesting line of marquisettes 
and figured net curtains and bed-sets. Their collec- 
tion is unique in character, and has a chic air which 
will readily appeal to the feminine atste. 


IN THE WHITELEY & COLLIER LINE 

A sacguarp fabric in imitation of an Italian velvet 

is one of the outstanding features of the new line 
of Whiteley & Collier, of Philadelphia. This is shown ~ 
in a variety of colors. This firm is also showing 
novelties in ratines and wool-back tapestries, as well as 
imitation woven embroideries. Also in the line are 
antique brocatelles and self-toned damasks. The pre- 
dominating colors are black, as well as a variety of 
greens and reds. 


MOTH PROOF SLIP COVERS 
MMotH-proor slip covers made in several different 
materials, with refillable containers for the moth- 
proof element have been put on the market by Fuller 
Bros., of Pawtucket, R. I. 





A modernistic lamp in the line of Ludlow & Miner, Inc. 





[HERE is a steady demand for individual furniture pieces in the different styles and periods to fill out in 

decorative: schemes or for specific uses in homes already furnished. To meet this demand the fine 

furniture manufacturers have created a host of fine pieces, of which these illustrated here and on the following 

page aré but a few examples. The names of the manufacturers of any of these pieces will be furnished on 
request. 


EXAMPLES OF OCCASIONAL FURNITURE BY NEW YORK MANUFACTURERS 
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Be*s!es their market in furni- 

ture shops and departments, 
pieces like these have selling 
possibilities in gift and fabric 
shops, as well as in the show 
rooms of decorators. The 
names of the manufacturers 
upon request. 
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OBITUARY 
(Continued from page 132) 


the cemetery at Kensico. Deceased was popular in 
the trade, and his death was a shock to the many 
friends who had had no intimation of his illness. 


RoDMAN WANAMAKER 


Saree WANAMAKER was a great merchant, and 
his death was sincerely deplored by not only the 
thousands who knew him by reputation but by hordes 
of employes who loved him for his sympathetic nature, 
his graciousness and helpfulness. 

In New York, direct competitors of Rodman 
Wanamaker took page advertisements in the daily 
papers to pay honor to his memory. 

The Mayor of New York ordered the flags at 
half-mast. Memorial services were held both in Paris 
and in London. 

He was a worthy son of a worthy father, and his 
kindly personality and unusual business acumen will 
be missed by the thousands who worked for him and 
with him. 

HENRY SCHLOSS 


A= death in the trade was that of Henry 

Schloss, vice president of the National Fabric 
Corp., and founder of the National Whalebone Co. 
Mr. Schloss died at his home, 895 West End Avenue, 
New York, at the age of 75. He was born at Obbach, 
Bavaria, and came to this country in 1871. He was 
active in business until he was stricken by pneumonia, 
which was the cause of his death. 


CaRLE F. HAFFNER 


C= F. HAFFNER, representing G. Kirsch’s Sons 
in the Middle West for some thirty years, died in 
this city on March 5th. The deceased was born in 
St. Louis, and was 63 years old. His wife died four 
years ago. Mr. Haffner was well-known among the 
upholstery traveling men. 


GEORGE BURN 


§ January 3lst George Burn, bother of Henry 
Burn, president of the Robert Graves Co., Brook- 
lyn, died at the age of 68 years. Mr. Burn was traffic 
director for the Robert Graves Co. He is survived 
by his wife and two daughters. 


Mrs. ANNIE SHENDELL 


| Cipmesses of Abraham Shendell, president of the 

Shendell Mfg. Co. are tendering him their con- 
dolences upon the loss of his wife, Mrs.. Annie Shen- 
dell, who died on January 27th. 


CHARLES G. OLIVER 

cy January 30th, Charles G. Oliver, a wall paper 

merchant of Canton, Ohio, for the past forty-three 
years, died at his home, 2014 Tuscarawas Street. 

Mr. Oliver was 64 years old. He is survived by 
a widow, six sons and a daughter. 

i ian 
WALL-PAPER SELLING MADE EASY BY 
EFFECTIVE DISPLAYS 
(Continued from page 101) 

ing without a suggestion of real novelty, seeming to 
think that a “smart-Aleck” heading to their advertise- 
ment will drive people into their store; and generally, 
though they may have a good stock of the latest 
designs in wall-paper, do nothing constructive to 
promote its sale and popularity. Occasionally one of 
them gets out of the rut, and profits by it; but there 
is no reason, so far as we can see, other than inertia, 
which makes it impossible for the majority of dealers 
to intelligently and by good promotive efforts, back up 
all of the wall-paper manufacturers who, individually 
and through their association—the Wall-paper Manu- 
facturers’ Association—are trying to make wall-paper 
what it deserves to be—the most popular of all wall 
coverings. 





FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 
(Continued from page 115) 

hunting leopards and dogs—the prey that they have 
gathered in the shape of rabbits suspended from the 
branch, carried by each female figure, the whole hav- 
ing possibly some religious significance as the repre- 
sentation of a sacrificial rite. On the other hand, it is 
equally probable that it may be representative of 
domestic culinary operations. 

Fig. 116, also of the 11th to the 12th Century 
and Saracenic in origin, shows a rayed crown as a 
central feature, the crescent indicative of eastern influ- 
ence, the angels of Early Christian significance and 
the hunting leopards attacking an exhausted deer. 
The general layout of this design has an ecclesiastical 
flavor, which makes it an interesting example of the 
period when design was largely influenced by religious 
history. 

Fig. 117 is what might be called a “Hom” or tree 
of life type. This plant, which is the sacred tree of 
the Persian religion, takes many forms and may be of 
the palm-leaf type, shown in this illustration or like 
the upright stick which buds to right and left between 
the heads of the hunting leopards of Fig. 118. 

Fig. 119 is a highly conventionalized type, employ- 
ing as a central figure a plant resembling the pineapple 
but which might in fact be taken from many forms of 
East Indian plant life of the type, commonly found 
perpetuated as a design motif in their printed fabrics, 
(To be continued) 
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EUROPEAN TRAINING IN THE DECORATIVE 
TRADES 


(Continued from page 130) 


Finally, we were shown how to apply the trim- 
mings with the aid of hot glue, curved needles and 
fancy nails; the trick of making loose cushions, fitting 
correctly the curved outlines of the frames ; the cutting 
and making of slip covers. 

And when the jobs were to be called for or deliv- 
ered, we had no motor truck to do the hauling with. 
Us boys did it—on a two-wheeled cart if small, and 
on a four-wheeled wagon if the cart couldn’t carry 
the load. Well do I remember that many of father’s 
customers lived in the suburbs! 

Meanwhile, in school, we were taught the different 
types, styles and furniture periods, with their charac- 
teristic features. 


DRAPERIES AND DRAPING 

Books have been written on the subject of 
draperies and draping, in fact, I still have the book 
I used in my apprenticeship. The art and skill required 
for the designing, making and installation of draperies 
is a profession in itself, yet, in my youth, it was just 
another feature of our work—just a branch of my 
trade, which, as previously mentioned, combined drap- 
ing with upholstery, the laying of wall coverings and 
the laying of floor coverings. 

There were many problems involved in the placing 
of draperies. First, of course, came the designing and 
the selection of appropriate materials for the job— 
appropriate both in pattern and in color. Then came 
the estimating, measuring, cutting and making of the 
draperies, and finally the hanging. 

And what a job that was! European windows 
differ from ours both in height and in construction. 
They are higher and they have no sliding sashes. In 
most cases they are hinged on the side, with a transom 
hinged at the top, and the window frame is set in a 
wall that is a foot, or more, in thickness. No wood 
trim is used to finish the jambs or face of the window 
opening, and storm windows are provided, these being 
hinged on the inner edge of the window frame. 
Between the two sets of windows Venetian blinds are 
hung. Window shades are not in favor in residences. 

Nearest the glass we installed a pair of casement 
curtains which were made to draw entirely across the 
opening. These curtains were finished on the top with 
a tape, as shown in the illustration. A split ring 
facilitated the taking down and rehanging of the 
curtains without removing the draw cords. 

European windows were, and still are, very much 
over-draped. In addition to the curtains mentioned 
above, we installed a single lace panel, then a pair of 
light silk undercurtains and a pair of heavy over- 
curtains—all made to draw. The whole arrangement 





was crowned with a stiff or draped lambrequin with 
ornamental cornice or pole and rings. 

These sets of draperies were held in place by a 
pair of large irons, securely set into the stone wall. 
To attach these irons it was necessary to drill holes 
with a heavy hammer and a steel chisel and this 
drilling was a part of the work of us boys. Then the 
rosettes and tiebacks required more holes, all of which 
made our job a most “boresome” one. 

And it must be remembered that all of these sets 
of curtains and their individual draw-cords, all of 
these rings and hooks and what not, had to be arranged 
so as to be easily removed for cleaning and storing. 

At public functions the royal box in the city 
square had to be decorated with draped materials and 
trimmings, and triumphal arches were swung across 
the main thoroughfares. This work tested our skill 
in that the draping had to be done by eye and it had 
to be done quickly. The most fascinating place to my 
imagination was the Dresden Royal Opera. Many a 
week we spent during the Summer months repairing 
and renewing the worn out draperies, upholstery, wall- 
hangings and floor coverings. The inner parts of the 
building were as dark and silent as a cave, and us boys 
were greatly thrilled when we explored its endless 
winding passages by the light of our oil lanterns—the 
only means of illumination. Every year a Summer 
charity affair in the royal gardens made us work like 
beavers, setting up large tents, installing huge awnings 
and transforming rough framework into gay and smart 
booths, this with the help of brightly colored fabrics, 
garlands and bunting. 

While we became familiar with the different 
methods of draping, we were taught in school how the 
different materials were manufactured, the different 
weaves and the effects the various methods of draping 
would give. We were shown the mechanical way of 
figuring the proper outline for draped festoons and 
cascades, at the same time receiving our first lessons 
in color harmony, color value, proportion and value of 
shadows and high lights. We were told of the age old 
art of making and applying trimmings by the orien- 
tals, especially the Chinese and East Indians. We 
learned the right way of selecting trimmings—the 
harmony of color and design between the fabrics and 
the trimmings. 

Since the drapery end of the profession took us 
into the homes of strangers, we were given a talk on 
courtesy, good manners and cleanliness in the per- 
formance of our work—a course that would not be 
amiss in the curriculum of our present day schools. 

(To be continued. In the conclusion 
of his article Mr. Shults deals with man- 
ner in which he was given his knowledge 
of the hanging of wall papers and of 
laying carpets and linoleums.) 
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FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 92) 

The patent Axminster or Chenille was invented 
in 1839 by two Scotchmen, James Templeton and 
William Quigley. Mr. Sloane introduced them in this 
country. The nucleus of the early business was 
naturally English and Scotch, but later came America’s 
great contribution to the trade. Erastus B. Bigelow 
invented the power loom about the time that the 
Sloanes went into business, and it was first applied to 
ingrains and then to other carpets, revolutionizing the 
methods of carpet manufacturing. 

Important also was Skinner’s machine-made 
Axminster, as distinguished from the hand product of 
Scotland. Indeed, Mr. Skinner’s loom was taken up 
by England and adopted. 

While carpets were the nucleus of the Sloane’s 
big business, today they are in everything that repre- 
sents interior furnishings. It has been an extraor- 
dinary career of continual prosperity, based on com- 
mercial integrity and progressiveness. 





EXPOSITION OF UPHOLSTERY GOODS IN 
PHILADELPHIA 
(Continued from page 95) 

“In America, if he plans a series of designs along 
some special thought, his competitors seem to hear of 
it long before he’s got his line out. This is a situation 
worth considering. 

“Just one more thought. Design piracy is the 
most serious handicap to the advancement of your 
craft. It is the most serious menace to the prosperity 
of the manufacturer because he seldom enjoys the 
fruits of his best work and your best work. If a thing 
becomes a big seller, it’s immediately appropriated by 
his competitors. 

“Now it’s obvious that if the design is protected 
by a copyright law, the manufacturer could make sub- 
stantial profits and he could very well afford to pay 
more for his designs. The protection and the resulting 
profits would establish higher values, just as they have 
in literature. The Copyright Law in literature has 
been a God-send to the publisher and author alike, and 
the publisher today can afford by reason of this Copy- 
right protection, to pay more for one short story than 
Edgar Allan Poe in the old- days could earn in a year. 

“The practical advancement of Art in Industry 
can be best achieved by making Art and Industry more 
profitable and this can only be accomplished by a Law 
that will protect Art from piracy and give to the 
creator of a thing that is worthy, recognition and 
emolument commensurate with achievement.” 

Herbert D. Allman presided at the meeting and 


introduced John W. Snowden of Stead & Miller, 
representing the manufacturers of Philadelphia, who 
spoke at some length on the needs of the manufacturers. 

He was followed by remarks from A. J. Wilde 
representing the Pennsylvania Museum, Harvey M. 
Watts, the art critic and Mr. Mueller of the Trenton 
Art School, by Miss Sartain and Mary Braid Hartman. 
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Special Notices 





NEW COAST REPRESENTATIVES 


N® Pacific Coast representatives are announced by 
Peter Schneider Sons & Co., Inc., New York, to 
succeed Chas. A, Darling who recently resigned. 
Wright & Wacker with headquarters in the Hotel 
Lankershein, Los Angeles will now show the Schneider 
lines in Mr. Darling’s old territory. 





RECENT INCORPORATIONS 
Leopold Bros. Furniture Co., Cleveland, draperies, rugs, 
etc., 250 shares, no par value. 


Perrine Furniture Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio, furnishings, 
$50,000. 


John Drake Co., Mansfield, O., furniture, carpets and 
draperies, $50,000. 


Lawrie Bros. Furniture Co., Dayton, O., $100,000. 
Stuarts, Harrisburg, Pa., dry goods, $35,000. 
Edwards, Kingston, Pa., department store, $75,000. 


A. B. Wyckoff, Inc., Stroudsburg, Pa., department store, 
$200,000. 
F. K. Brown Co., Brookville, Pa., dry goods, etc., $50,000. 


| 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum }f 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. | 





MERCHANDISE MANAGER and buyer of rugs, draperies, 

and furniture, and decorator, desires to make a nge. 
Have handled up to a million a year volume, and am a 
successful merchant. Want moderate drawing account and 
bonus based on performance. Address “Manager”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
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WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED DRAPERY CUTTER; 
one who understands estimating, designing for homes, 
hotels. Address “Drapery”, care The Upholsterer. 


DECORATOR—DESIGNER—Many years’ experience with 
large concerns. Capable of handling high class clientele; 
rendering color sketches, layouts, and arranging color schemes. 
Practical knowledge and experience in selling. Address 
“Designer”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN wanted to carry side line of drapery and uphol- 
stery materials to retail and manufacturing trade. All 
territories open except Boston and vicinity. Prefer man 
operating. own selling agency.in various territories out of 
metropolitan district. Commission basis, Address “Sales- 
man”, care The Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED IN NEW YORK or immediate 
vicinity by man with 20 years’ experience in decorative 
business. Qualifications include making sketches in color of 
interiors; planning and supervising drapery construction and 
estimating; and being generally useful in work pertaining to 
interior decoration. References on request. Address “S.S.S.”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATING—A representative concern 
requires an intelligent man of good address, who is qualified 
to solicit orders. for interior decorating from architects, 
building owners and others. Must have ability to establish 
contacts, and have successful previous record, Liberal salary 
and splendid opportunity. Highest credentials required. 
Address “Good Address”, care The Upholsterer. 
PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN, very successful, wants 
tapestry and jacquard mill lines, also friezes. Commission 
only, no advances. Only representative lines will be con- 
sidered. Address “Well Known”, care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY-TRIMMING MAN (26)—Thorough knowl- 
edge upholstery trimming manufacturing, dyeing, etc.; 
salary secondary. Flier, 1421 Crotona Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 
ENERGETIC SALESMAN of good address having some 
capital wanted for half interest in fast growing art furni- 
ture and drapery business in one of the largest, most pro- 
gressive cities in South. A real future for the right party. 
Address “Progressive”, care The Upholsterer 
WISH TO REPRESENT a mill manufacturing any piece 
goods suitable for the drapery trade. We have a large 
and dependable following of fifteen years among department 
stores, jobbers, and syndicates throughout the country. Have 
New York office and showroom. Interested in manufacturer 
only, Address “New York Office”, care The Upholsterer. 
A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY open to young salesman 
with knowledge of lighting fixtures. Must have more than 
average sales ability, In answering state age and salary 
expected. Goldstein Brothers Department Store, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
FOR SALE—STUDIO of interior decorations doing good 
business; select clientele; or will consider decorator of 
proven ability as partner. Located in San Antonio, Texas. 
Address “Expansion”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN or selling organization who can 
procure orders for high grade drapery and upholstery 
velours. Have small but well managed mill. Able to figure 
closely. No objections to salesman handling other lines. 
Address “Velours”, care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY LINES WANTED—We have an organization 
which takes in Los Angeles, San Francisco and Portland, 
with offices in each city, and are looking for direct mill 
representation in the States of California, Oregon, and 
Washington, on a_ straight commission basis. Address 
“Lyons”, Mezzanine Floor, 1013 South Los Angeles Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 
MANAGER AND BUYER desires position. Has success- 
fully handled drapery, rug, linoleum, and lamp departments 
for several years; desires change; references furnished. 
Address “Successful”, care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY LINE WANTED by salesman well 
acquainted with manufacturers of upholstered furniture in 
Chicago and nearby territory. Address “L. B.”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
YOUNG WOMAN SAMPLE-MAKER, thoroughly experi- 
enced in cushions, scarves, and wall-hangings, having 
thorough knowledge of embroidery, including Smyrna, Kelim, 
Gobelins, etc., at present employed, would like to change posi- 
tion. Only steady employment considered. Address “Thor- 
ough Knowledge”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—FURNITURE UPHOLSTERY SIDE LINE, 
leather, fabric, or binding, for Pacific Coast by salesman 
with established following in the furniture manufacturing 
trade. Address “Side Line”, care The Upholsterer. 





DRAPERY WORK-ROOM FOREMAN wanted immediately, 
by large eastern store. Steady employment assured; state 
qualifications and experience. Address “Steady Employment”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—BY SELLING AGENT calling on five moun- 
tain states and Northwest, a small specialty line to sell 
drapery departments. Address “Denver”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for Pacific Coast and Middle West, 
to carry line of novelty curtains on commission basis. 
Address “Well Made”, care The Upholsterer. : 
LACE PLANT has opening for experienced lace man with 
selling ability. State age, experience and salary desired. 
Address “Experienced”, care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG WOMAN, thoroughly experienced in wholesale 
field selling high grade period furniture and imported repro- 
ductions ‘to Chicago decorators and better stores, wishes to 
represent a high class Eastern firm in Chicago territory. 
Decorating training and experience. Excellent sales record. 
Highest references. Address “High Class”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
WOMAN DECORATOR desires position with decorator or 
in department. Several years experience in business for 
self. Address “C. C”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR of long experience, accustomed 
to finest residence trade, desires connection with first class 
establishment; thoroughly conversant with all phases of the 
work, drapery, furniture, rugs, wall and ceiling decoratién, 
etc. Highly successful salesman. Position must assure $5,000 
or more annually. Middle West preferred. Address “Highly 
Successful”, care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG LADY seeks charge showroom, office; unusual 
ability; expert secretary—stenographer-bookkeeper; furni- 
ture, upholstery, or kindred lines; highest credentials. 
Address Gold, 1655 McCombes Road, New York City. 
SALESMAN desires good position with a future: in New 
York only. Young night college student, age 20. Thoroughly 
acquainted with drapery, upholstery, and slip cover fabrics. 
Address “Collegiate”, care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—PERCIVAL COLLINS of Seattle, and pre- 
viously of Philadelphia, died the latter part of October. 
His interior decorating and upholstering business has for 
many years had a high-class clientele, and is firmly established 
as being of the highest rank in the Pacific Northwest. The 
sample line of drapery and upholstery fabrics is carefully 
chosen from the finest obtainable in the Eastern markets and 
is one of the largest on the Coast. The furniture has been 
well selected. The character of this business and stock can 
be learned from any salesman in this line accustomed to 
making the Coast. The personnel of his establishment, with 
him many years and of proved ability, would be available to 
his successor. His estate will sell the establishment as a 
going business. Address: Executor of Percival Collins Estate, 
care of Howard A. Adams, Attorney, 1604 L. C. Smith Build- 
ing, Seattle, Wash. 
WOMAN DECORATOR desires position with decorator or 
in department. Several years’ experience in business for 
self. Address “C. C.”, care The Upholsterer. 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS of drapery and upholstery 
fabrics require the services of a high-class salesman to 
cover the Middle West territory. Must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the decorative trade. Excellent opportunity 
for right man with proven ability. Salary and commission. 
Give in first letter all particulars, which will be treated in 
confidence. Address “Middle West”, care The Upholsterer. 
WELL KNOWN SALESMAN would like to connect with 
big cuit order house for Eastern or Middle West territory. 
Address “B. M.”, care The Upholsterer, 
SALESMAN desires good strong side line of draperies or 
curtains for Middle West. Address “S. P.”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for experienced woman deco- 
rator to engage with a prosperous Southern interior 
decorative business, Must be capable of handling good trade 
and actively assist the proprietor of the business. State 
qualifications and experience. Address “Southern Oppor- 
tunity”, care The Upholsterer. 





INTERIOR DECORATOR WANTED 


for one of the finest established drapery contract departments 
in Albany, N. Y. Must be a practical man in the game; should 
be able to go to customer’s new home and suggest the necessary 
draperies, wall decorations, etc. Willing to work hard to establish 
a good following. Must be very highly recommended by 
former employer. The man who qualifies for this position has 
unlimited opportunity for success. Reply giving full particulars 
to “Practical”, care The Upholsterer. 

















